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Bardeen’s Rhetorical Works. 


By Cc. W. BARDEEN. 
1. Complete Rhetoric. Encyclopedia. For the Teacher. Postpaid, 
2. Shorter Course in Rhetoric. Practical. For the Class. Price, 
3. Outlines of Sentence Making. A Brief Course in Composition. 
From Principal Reginald H. Coe, Cary Collegiate Seminary, N. Y. 


I feel it will be a satisfaction for me to express to ou what I have | canto e at bale bat 
my personal obligation for Bardeen’s “‘ Complete R) Tt has been ¢ Beiptul i wee bos but 
a a a a apn of enjoyment. Its wealth of excellent and fresh illustrations is +4 ful in 

work, compared with the works with which I am familiar, is refreshing. Whore al gen you 
get them of , I am giad of an opportunity of expressing my personal indebtedness. 


PRIMARY LESSONS 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 


By W. H. MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t. of Public 
Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In an address befor the eo County (New York eg Institute on the sub- 
ject, “‘The Best Methods of Teaching Language,” Prof. . Albro, A.M., one of the 
Conductors of the Institute said : 

“We must recognize more clearly in our work the distinction between learning to 
use a language and learning its grammar; between — art and the science. a a 
text-books that recognize this distinction and = ractice. I am 
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occasionally I have seen nothing of late that me more than WELLS 
PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. It is really a book of 





LANGUAGE LESSONS. I advise every teacher to get such a book as that; you will 
find it suggestive and helpful.” __ 


A copy of MAXWELL’S PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPO- 
SITION will be sent, post-paid, to any part of the United States on receipt of the 
introda uctory price by the publishers. 


INTRODUCTION 








‘PRICE, 30 CENTS 





A. S$. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


FIFTEEN-CENT READINC-BOOKS. 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biographical 
Sketches. Each Number 15 cents. 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
2. Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
3. Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish. Dramatizep for 
rivate theatricals in schools and families. 
4. ittier’s Snow Bound, and Among the Hilis. 
5. Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and 
other Poems. 
6. Holmes’s Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle, and 
other Poems. 
7. 8,9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History. 
In three parts + 
10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. 
11. Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, and other Selections. 
12. Studies in Longfellow. Containing Thirty-two Topics for Study, with 
Questions and References relating to each Topic. 
13, 14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha. In two parts. 
15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and other Poems. 
16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars; a Pastoral of Norway. 
17, 18. Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. In two partst 
19, 20. Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography. With a chapter com- 
pleting the Life. In two parts.t{ 
21. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanac, and other 


22, 23. on nemaneainite Tanglewood Tales, In two partst 
24. Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Letters and Addresses. 
25, 26. Longfellow’s The Golden Legend. In two partst 
27. Thoreau’s Succession of Forest Trees and Wild Appies. 
+Also in one volume, board covers, 45 cents. +Also in one volume, board covers 4 cents. 
issued monthly during 
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111 & 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





“EVERY-DAY WORDS IN EVERY-DAY ENGLISH.” 


METCALF’S SPELLING 


and LANGUAGE BOOK 


By ROBERT C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools in Boston. 


HIS new and original work has been prepared to meet an increasing demand for 
a speller written in harmony with the present methods of teaching, as employed 

by the best instructors. 
Teachers or school officers dissatisfied with the Spelling-book at present in use in 
their schools should send for a copy of this book. Those who having abandoned the 
use of a speller, are now desirous of returning to its use, will find that Metcalf’s 


Spelling and Language Dook will accomplish results not hitherto at- 
tainable with text-books published on the subject. 
Introduction Price, 20 Cents ; Exchange Price, 10 Cents. 
A copy of Metcalf’s Speller will be sent for examination with a view to in- 
troduction on receipt of Introduction Price. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753-755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





PLantT DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS BLANK. 

J. H. sTLusBURY, A.M., Professor of Biology in Smith 
Ghee, These Blanks are put up in blocks jomesd of book 
form that they may be examined se 


parate! The sheets 
are perforated so that they pay be hound n= We it a 
Price | per block (25 sheets), 2 —— 


CLASSES IN BOTANY. 


No class in Botany is completely pm Ts” without tnese blanks, in which to record ndiaronehanal 


SYNOPSIS of BOTANICAL TERMS, By J. H. Prurs- 
BuRY, A.M., Professor of Biology in Smith College, This 
synopsis is designed as an aid in learning the use of terms 
eS ee study of Suapeiptive botany. To accompany the 

ks. 4pp.8vo. Priceeach,5c. Per hundred, $1.50. 


Send 20 cents for sample block. 


SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 80 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 





WHAT IS SAID OF 


KELLOGG'S FIRST BOOK IN 


A very og little book, sensible, simple, yu See 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 








for yonng beginners, and so far as I pouty pleased with it, as it is clearly within the conguchenae, *“ the pupils of our 
can judge, accurate district schoo is. WEN, 
Professor ofthe Soest ERAN , University of Wisconsin. e School Comuniasionsr, Moriah, N. Y. 
It is pleasingly devoid of technicalities, and cannot fail to be instructi to young learners. Will do much to dignify the study and to suppress the S besmasery method of teachers 
W. J. SPILLMA. am ige oe who are without suitable guides. . D. PARKER, 
Instructor in Physiology, 8. E. E. Mo. State Normal’ School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. President State Normal School, River Falls, Wisconsin. 
The treatment AS ee cg f all essential points, as all would of a work coming A Bnew of Be beck kote than this Ser qupdes below thok h school, and for elementary instruc- 
from Dr. Kellogg's = G. 8. ALB tion in the common schools. @. WALKE KER. 
President State Normal School, Wisconsin. Secretary of Co. Bo Board of 80 Examiners, Lenawee Co., Mich. 
It seems to me that it meets well the pupose for which it was in and the chapter on stim- It seems to me one of the very best works produced on this subject. 
ulants and narcotics appears to be free from the usual statement, . M. JAMES, 
———— DAVID 8. JORDAN, Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 
t Indiana University 


Copies of this book will be sent to teachers or school officers for examination upon receipt of 38 cents, the introduction price. List price, 40 cents. 
WESTERN ACENCY: 
255 & 257 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICACO, ILL. 
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Franklin Squar 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


\ NEW ENCLAND ACENCY: 
50 Bromfield Street, 
POSTON, MASS. 


e, New York City. 
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measures, in neat, varnished, bard 
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building. Price, $10.00 Complete. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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School Supply and Publishing Co. 
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His be the praise, who looking down with scorn 
On the false judgment of the partial herd, 
Consults his own clear heart and boldly dares 
To be, not to be thought, an honest man. 
Philemon, B C. 330. 


Young men, hear an old man, to whom old men 
hearkened, when he was young. 
Athenodorus, B. C. 250. 


Now is a good time to study European affairs. 

Before the old king died young Prince William, 
grandson of the dead king, was Prince Regent of 
Prussia, The coronation of the new king in no way 
affects his right to the throne. This ceremony 
can take place at any time. Bismarck, in truth, 
founded the Prussian empire when he placed his 
royal master King William of Prussia, on the impe- 
rial throne. Then he arranged that Prussia should 
always have as king, the emperor of Germany and 
that no woman should, under any circumstances, 
or in any contingency, act as regent or become 
queen. The Prussian constitution was adopted in 
1871, The situation of political affairs in Europe i nna is 





the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. Russia is not 
satisfied with the condition of Balgaria. Turkey is 
holding on to her possessions in Europe with an un- 
certain grip. England, jealous of her power, is 
watching to see what the other nations want of 


| Egyvt, and her Mediterranean islands. War taxes 


are enormously oppressive in France, Germany, 
England, and Russia, because no one knows what 
may happen. The last act of the dead king was to 
sign an army bill which added 700,000 men to the 
national army, so that now the Fatherland has a 
force, numbering 2,250,000 soldiers. The art of 
war is just now the greatest of all arts in Europe. 
The spirit of militarism is rampant in Europe, and 
the time has not yet come for the reign of the 
Prince of Peace. It is a good time to study the 
political situation of Europe. 


Down ! down! down! to the child’s level. It is 
difficuit to get there. Only a few sit on this 
low seat and these are the greatest of human 
teachers. It requires much knowledge to know how 
a young learner thinks, but no human being can be 
taught by another unless both learner and teacher 
are on the same mentallevel. For the time being a 
teacher must think as his pupils think. 
The more a teacher knows the harder often it is for 
him to teach. The gulf between the taught and the 
teacher widens every day the teacher is growing; 





unless with this growth there is kept in mind a 


vivid conception of how the learner thinks. 
Teachers are exhorted to study all sorts of subjects, 
and in order to be sure that they have done so, they 
are examined in work far beyond what they are 
ever expected to teach. The result is they get full 
of knowledge which unfits them to act as teachers. 
They become mighty, and look down ‘vith con- 
tempt from a great height upon the ignorance of 
poor beginners. Alas, alas! for children in the 
school-room of such a teacher! How withering is 
his scorn! how arrogant is his pride! But when a 
learned man like Arnold comes down to the level of 
his pupils, how he lifts them up! A question flashes 
a flood of light ona difficult problem, because he 
asks it on the level of the difficulty. A single state- 
ment goes into the comprehension of learners at 
once, because it is understood. He brings all his 
great learning down, and lays it at the feet of his 
pupil. Here is an idealteacher! Great, yet simple! 
A man, yet a child! 

An illustration of the true method of teaching is 
found in Dr. Hill's ‘True Order of Studies.” He 
says: ‘‘A pupil of mine had labored for several 
days in vain to understand the demonstration of the 
binomial theorem. I took out my watch and said : 
‘Now give me undivided attention for five minutes, 
and I will give you an easier demonstration.’ At 
the expiration of five minutes, I was through ; and be 
was repeating with all the delight of success, my 
demonstration. In those five minutes I had begun 
de novo from first principles, and given him a sim- 
plification of Arbogast’s Polynomial Theorem, 
based on derivatives, which are the same as 
differential co-efficients or fluxions. I had avoided 
every new technical term, and given him the ideas.” 
In other words he had come down to the level of 
the child's comprehension and taught him. 

Without doubt far more could be taught than is 
taught, and with great delight, with less pain and 
vexation, if teachers know how to use teaching 
power, so admirably illustrated by what Dr. Hill 
says above. Great knowledge brought down ! Here 
is the secret of greatness! 

Think of teaching Leibnitz’s calculus with the 
ordinary algebra as Dr. Hill recommends! What 
could not an elementary teacher do with Napier's 
logarithms, or Newton’s doctrine of fluxions with 
elementary pupils if he knew how? Thousands are 


lower grades with great delight to both learners and 
instructors. All learning should be brought into 
service in helping to teach young pupils. Far more 
could be taught than is taught in the same time, with 
far less trouble and expense, if we only knew how. 





+ 


ONE great reason why the civilization in modern 
times is so much superior to the civilizations of 
other times is because it is industrial. The Anglo- 
Saxon is a workinganimal. He takes to agriculture 
and the mechanical arts as naturally as the old 
Phoenicians took to a trade. His wants increase 
as his manufactures increase, and what he needs 
are not articles of luxtry, but convenience and 
necessity. He prospers and increases through the 
manual arts, The old Roman civilization was r ot 
of a creative kind. Military power is always de- 
structive. The vast wealth accumulated at Rome 
was not created. but collected and appropriated. 
The Turks are like the old Romans. They area 
fighting people, not industrial and creative. Here 
is the secret of the weakness of the Turkish power, 
and the proof that it is destined to be short lived. 
The element of our strength is in our industrial 
work. The ten thousand things we now make only 
increase the number of things we shall want during 
the coming years. Wealth gotten by labor is well 
gotten. The greatest benefit that can happen toa 
country is to increase the number of its household 
and personal wants. 
Every boy and every girl in all our land should be 
educated to make things ; to labor with his hands. 
Manual training, industrial work, is the salvation of 
our country. 





(THE cheapest schools are soail schools, no 
matter how much they cost. But there is one 
element in their expense not usually calculated. It 
is the average life of the teachers they educate. If 
they had the power to put a young man at the head 
of a school and say to him, “Stay there during 
good behavior,” it would pay to spend a large eum 
to educate that young man. It takes four years for 
our normal schools to polish off first-class teachers, 
and within three years after the work is done, he 
concludes to study medicine or something else, and 
she to marry him or somebody else. Our normal 
schools are likely to cost this state $500,000 a year, 
and they would be cheap at that price: but the 
cause of this expense it would be well to look into. 
The people will begin by and by to perceive it, and 
then they will cut down the expense of the normal 
schools, to $100,000 a year, and add $300,000 to the 
salaries of permanent teachers, and save by the 
transaction $100,000 a yeur, a nice,—snug little sum. 
Permanency is cheap. 

A well prepared workman is worth ten times— 
yee, a hundred times as much as an unprepared one, 
A teacher who understands his business is most use 
ful ; one who does not understand his business is 
most harmful. Let us prepare good material and 
then keep it. Why this drifting? Why so many 
changes? The people do not value educated laborers 
enough to pay living salaries to them. But the 
time is coming when they will value it, and then 
they will pay for it, An educational system is an 
expensive necessity. It must be, and in the future 
it will be more expensive than in the past. Normal 
schools will soon be needed in larger numbers than 
we have dreamed of; but, they will be normal 
schools. Academic work in them will gradually 
grow less and less, and training or professional 
work more and more. The time is not distant 
when there will be training classes, supported by 
the state, in every commissioner district in this 
state, and every county of a respectable number of 
inhabitants in the United States. Trained teachers 
in permanent places is the goal towards which we 
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MR. MARBLE’S ARGUMENT. 

The only real likeness to an argument in Mr. Marble’s 
paper last week is found in the following words: 

“The dealing with things, confining the attention to materia! 
objects, finding . truth, not in the ideal world of thought’ 
but in the material world of machinery and tools, this ie the very 
opposite of mental growth.” 

“In the empha-is that is placed on what can be seen, and felt, 
and handled, in decrying all education, which does not deal 
directly with the material universe, there is a tendency to a gross 
materialism, which will in the end be the destruction of the best 
mentai culture.” 

What sort of an education is that which does not 
‘‘deal with the material universe”? Where is that 
‘*ideal world of thought” divorced from all material 
things, machinery, tools, rocks, soil and water? Will 
Mr, Marble tell us? Has he gone over into the world of 
spirits, and become familiar with another mode of exist- 
ence? His appearance indicates healthy materialism, 
not much of attenuated spiritism. ‘There is no world of 
thought on this planet divorced from matter, that we 
ever heard of, except in the brains of dreamy theorists. 

The searching after truth i in this impracticable manner 
was exactly the error with the Schoolmen—exactly the 
error that Lord Bacon overthrew. Schwegler says in 
his History of Philosophy that ‘‘scholasticism had turned 
away from nature and the phenomenal world, and blind 
toward that which lay before its eyes, had spent itself in 
dreamy intellectuality,” or as Mr. Marble hassaid, ‘‘ the 
ideal world of thought.” This was anti-Baconian, for 
hear what the great lord says : 

‘* Our concern is not with the inward delights of con- 
templation alone, but with all human affairs and for- 
tunes; yea, with the whole range of man’s activity, for 
man, the servant and interpreter of nature obtains an 
intelligent dominion over her, only in so far as he learns 
her goings on by experiment and observation. More than 
this, he neither knows, NOR CAN HE KNOW.” 

This is Lord Bacon, Mr. Marble. 

Again he says, “Shall we not throw aside our 
dead books, and read in that living volume around us, 
in which vastly more is contained than it is possible for 
man to record.” 

Here is ‘‘ gross materialism ” for you. 

Again he says, ‘‘ There is an actual present lving about 
you; look upward, behold it in its grandeur. Turn away 
from the broken cisterns of traditional science, and 
quaff the pure waters that flow sparkling and fresh for- 
ever from the unfathomable fountain of creation. Go 
to nature! listen to her many voices, consider her ways, 
and learn her doings; so shall you bend her to your 
will, FOR KNOWLEDGE IS POWER! 

We might fill this paper with extracts from this 
‘‘ greatest of mankind,” all to the same end; but we have 
said enough to show to the minds of our readers the very 
essence of that philosophy that has made this age what 
it is. The advocates of the introduction of manual 
training in our schools, are not so foolish as to claim that 
it is by any means necessary to have a saw or plane in 
every school and make boxes, or work in iron, but they do 
claim that there is no true education of the mind except 
through and by the use of the senses. In philosophy 
they are all Realists, while Mr. Marble and others like 
him are medieval Nominalists, just as all the old School- 
men were. We are continually asking with Lord Bacon, 
‘* Why should not we use our eyesand ears?” Yes. Why? 
This is the one burning question of the age. Burn it in- 
to your minds, teachers! Throw away the dead, dumb 
past, and go at nature with hands, feet, tongues, noses, 
eyes and ears. This is the essential spirit in manual 
or industrial training. 

What was the result of the views of Bacon? The first 
one who imbibed them was Ratich, but Comenius, the 
most eminent teacher of the 17th Century, distinctly ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to Bacon, and it is 
this pedagogical realism that has made the educational 
world what it is. The books of Comenius revolutionized 
the text-books of the world and laid the foundation for 
the real schools of Germany. Sturm’s books were on the 
same plan, especially his mathematical methods. ‘‘ There 
is no learning by rote the one-times-one, without under- 
standing it, but they learn to make it and fix their under- 
standing on it. The boys learn so skillfully to use the 
compass, the square, the measuring rod, etc. that after a 
few exercises they learn quickly and neatly to estimate by 
the eye alone the size of a table, a wetoni a room, a 
house.” —{FEUERLEIN) J 

Semler (1739). indicates the same tentials He says: 
** Knowledge of physical things such as metals, miner- 
als, common stones, woods, colors, drawings, farming. 
gardening, book-keeping* * * * . *are much 
more important than to know in what part of the world 


are Dublin, Astrakhan, and Adrianople.” Here are the 
essential elements of industrial education. Here we 
have the fundamental principles which have been ampli-_ 
fied by Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Frebel, as well as Ham, 
Belfield, Woodword and Love, viz.: that, first of all, that 
must be learned which is required by the world as it is— 
by daily life, and in this line of study we get that mental 
discipline that will fit students to solve the problems of 
the life that now is, as well as that which is to come. 


EDITORIAL COLkRESPONDENCE. 





Southern California is entirely different from the mid- 
dle portion of the state. Going from Sacramento south 
you enter the valley of the San Joaquin river. You as- 
cend very slowly until you reach Tulare Lake where you 
are on high ground. It is a dry and arid plain, the rain- 
fall being only 8 or 9inches. You now descend by means 
of curious engineering to about the sealevel. Thus South- 
ern California is cut off from Middle California and is a 
region by itself. 

This southern portion of the state has attracted a great 
deal of attention. The San Francisco people say that 
California has been re-discovered—this time at its south- 
ern point. It must be remembered that Los Angeles is 
nearly 500 miles from San Francisco ; about the distance 
of Wilmington, N. C., from New York, so that the cli- 
mate and productions are very different, being semi- 
tropical in character. ' 

I visited Santa Barbara lying on the coast, an old place, 
for it was settled in 1782. It has probably the most in- 
teresting Mission, one of the many that were founded by 
the Franciscan monks. It consists of a long stone build- 
ing with a veranda in front; across the end is a large 
church. This building is situated about 300 feet above 
the sea level, and commands a fine view. It is visited 
daily by numeroustourists. Much could be written about 
this Mission. The history of California is intimately con- 
nected with the Missions founded on its coast. 

Santa Barbara is charmingly situated ; it has about 8,000 
inhabitants, a large proportion of whom are extremely 
intelligent and refined. 

The schools are under the charge of Prof. F. W. Conrad. 
There are several good school buildings and a high 
school course is pursued. Mr. Edward Ivison, a member 
of the school board, accompanied me on my tour of in- 
spection. I found here, as in many other places in Cali- 
fornia, that the old plan of teaching formal grammar to 
children is yet followed. It is a pity to see young boys 
and girls wasting their time in learning abstract defini- 
tions and rules, that are beyond their comprehension. 
The wave of reform has not passed over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, I fear. 

After a month spent in this charming town, I found 
myself in Los Angeles, a bustling town of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. It has horse cars, cable cars, an electric railroad, 
andevery signof Yankee go-ahead-it-iveness, Itis beau- 
tifully situated at one end of the San Gabriel valley, where 
a few miles from the city an old Mission by the same 
name was planted a hundred years ago. This has the 
general structure of the one in Santa Barbara, but is not 
so picturesque or complete. While standing near this 
old building and examining its curious architecture, a 
lad of twelve or thirteen years of age approached me, I 
judged he was on his way home from school, and ac- 
costed him. He told me he was in the 4th Reader, and 
that he studied Grammar. He was evidently a Mexican, 
and about as apt to learn as one of our Indians. His pa- 
rents lived in a little adobe house consisiting of two rooms, 
which needed those improvements that only manual 
training could give. It seemed to me then and it seems 
to me now, that the mosses on the old Mission resemble 
the mosses on our educational system—it still retains 
many of its Medieval features. 

In my next I hope to say something of the Los Angeles 
schools. 





MR. MARBLE’S ERRORS. 





Mr. Marble errs in considering saws, lathes, planes, and 
jackscrews essential parts of a manual training school. 
He imagines that somebody thinks that a carpenter’s bench 
is a prime requisite in the study of arithmetic, the Eng- 
lish language, geography, and history. This shows how 
ignorant he is of the true claims of industrial work in 
schools, as well as of the true methods of teaching lan- 
guage, geography, and history. 

Fact NUMBER ONE. By means of objects made by the 
pupils, more exithmetio can be learneil in three months, 
than in three years without such manual work. 

Fact NuMBER Two. By means of objects seen, felt, 
heard, and made by pupils, and described by their own 





hands in writing (all manual work), more facility in 
the proper use of the English language can be acquired 
in three months, than in a whole life time spent in study- 
ing the mental abstractions of formal grammar. 

Fact NUMBER THREE. By means of sand molding, 
clay modeling, relief-map making, map-drawing, walk- 
ing over hills and valleys, noticing the effects of run- 
ning water, studying nature, and going over as much of 
the earth’s surface as is possible, more geography can be 
learned in three months, than in six years learning text- 
book geography and living in an ‘ideal world of 
thought.” 

If we should turn out of all our lower schools all geo- 
graphy that can not be seen, handled, smelled, tasted 
and made, a genuine service would be rendered the 
cause of sound education. But now coming a little 
deeper we reach :— 

Fact NuMBER Four. There is no such thing as vir- 
tue abstracted from things done, felt, tasted, words 
spoken, and objects seen. Things must be handled, or 
made or in some way used, before the notion of right or 
wrong can be conceived. Abstract goodness is some- 
thing inconceivable. It takes the shop, tools, the work 
of the world, eating, drinking, hearing, etc., to bring 
any idea of virtue to the comprehension of mortals. 
Here is a fact in ethics that Mr. Marble must see is most 
intimately connected with manual training, or some 
thing wonderfully like it. 

We think we have given enough on this subject this 
week. 





WASHINGTON ON A NATIONAL UNIVEESITY. 





President Adams, of Cornell University, in an address 
on Washington’s birthday said that ‘‘ Washington again 
and again outlined a plan for a National university. He 
deplored the fact that so many American youths, before 
they had come to maturity, went to Europe and imbibed 
political principles more or less antagonistic to Repubh- 
canism. He believed that we should have a university 
at the National Capital that would compare in compre- 
hensiveness and strength with the best that could be 
found in Europe. This he repeatedly recommended in 
letters to his friends, in one of his speeches before Con- 
gress, and also in his Farewell Address. Finally he gave 
definite shape to the proposition by providing in his will 
for the establishment of such a university. It was a 
great misfortune to the country that the ideas of Wash- 
ington were not adopted.” 





MUSIC AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 





Metropolitan Temple, which contains a magnificent 
organ, is set apart for use of the music education depart- 
ment of the National Educational Association, which meets 
in San Francisco, July 17 to 20. All that earnest people 
can do is being done by the Californians and the officers, 
to make the meeting a great success. Twenty thousand 
people will likely be present. The music department, 
with the others, should receive great benefits. It is a 
fact that people universally, if taught correctly, will 
learn to sing new music at sight, as readily as they learn 
to read a newspaper. Such a state of things must grow 
out of the necessary amount of intelligent labor. 

The president of the music education department, Mr. 
N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, O., asks the following 
questions : What subjects would you like to have dis- 
cussed in the music department? Whom would you 
suggest for essayists? What suggestions would you 
offer respecting the programs, the meetings, etc? Those 
interested in the subject should address him. 





It is seriously proposed to introduce the study of 
Volapuk into our public schools. All right gentlemen, 
pile it on, pile it on! The camel’s back will break one of 
these days. 





ALL teachers purchasing tickets to California next July 
must pay in addition $2.00, membership fee to the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 


Mr. J. G. Frreu, author of Fitch’s Lectures on Teach- 
ing, and one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools in 
London, expects to be in this country, sometime during 
next May. He has. béen invited to deliver several 
addresses in this city. If he consents to do so, notice 
will ‘be given in time to permit ull who wish to do so to 
attend. He is an ‘able man, and what he says will be 
well worth listening to. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 

A TRAINING school for young men who will give their 
lives to work among the Negroes has been opened under 
the care of the Rev. John Slattery, a Roman Catholic 
priest, in Baltimore. 








THE citizens of Leipsic, young and old, mourn the loss 
of Frau Emma Friederike Schneider, better known as 
the “‘ doll-doctor.” For-more than half a century, ever 
since the death of her husband and child, this quaint 
woman devoted her life and skill to the repairing and 
freshening up of dolls, in which occupation she attained 
an incredible dexterity. 





IMMANUFL KANT said that it is the business of philoso- 
phy to answer three questions : (1) What may I know? 
(2) What ought Ito do? (8) For what may I hope? At- 
tempts to answer those questions describe all the world’s 
philosophy from Plato to Herbert Spencer. 





RUTGERS COLLEGE has now one hundred and fifty stu-| ” 


dents, which is an increase of twenty over last year. 
The freshman class was the largest, with a single excep- 
tion, ever matriculated. 





THE students, on hearing of the election of President 
Patton, went in a body to his r-sidence to serenade him. 
On a transparency was the legend, ‘‘ Ethics, Athletics.” 
When he had sufficiently observed this motto, the trans- 
parency was turned around to show the other face—‘‘ No 
more Chapel.” The Independent says: ‘‘ Princeton Col- 
lege has within a few years got billiard tables into its 
gymnasium, but we doubt whether it will very soon get 
required daily prayers out of its chapel.” This is our 
opinion. 





EDUCATIONAL EPIGRAMS BY A POPULAR 
PREACHER. 

The Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, is one of the most pop- 
ular preachers,in this city. In an article in the March 
Forum, on ‘‘ What the Public Schools should Teach,” 
occur the following epigrammatic sayings which are good 
reading : 

People have to pay for being stupid. 

Money cannot make brains, but brains can make money. 

Whether in a mill-pond or in the swim of life, it is a man’s head 
that must be kept above water if his whole body will be saved 
from drowning. 

Industrial ignorance is the mother of idleness, the grandmother 
of destitution and the great-grandmother of socialism and nihil- 
istic discontent. 

A good deal of what we are pleased to call our goodness is only 
another name for methods of behaving that we have had drilled 
into us till they have become habits. 

We want to avail ourselves of the pressure of theistic motives 
not for the sake of keeping the children out of hell by and by, but 
for the sake of keeping hell out of the children now. 

Furthermore, honesty and its associate virtues are no more 
hereditary than arithmetic and spelling, but have to be acquired 
by something the same tuitional process, which must begin with 
the boy’s beginning and grow with his growth, if it is to be in him 
an integral element. 

It is to be wished that there were a law prohibiting the use of 
spelling-books and grammars. I studied grammar in the ordinary 
way about three weeks, just long enough to find out what a ge- 
nius some people can showin putting asynder what God hath joined 
together. It 1s a splendid device for using up a poor boy's time 
and souring his disposition ; but it will not keep him out of the 
grave, nor help him pay rent and butcher’s bills. 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE ANNEX. 


It is proposed to establish an ‘‘ Annex” for women in 
connection with Columbia College. Concerning it Presi- 
dent Barnard recently said : 

“If the petition spoken of should come in it will be respectfully 
considered, and if it is accompanied by any offer of adequate 
funds, it may be successful ;” and speaking of his own feelings 
upon the subject he added: “I should regard the establishment 
of an annex as desirable only considered as a step toward what I 
think must sooner or later come to pass, and that is, the opening 
of the college proper to both sexes equally. 





PROFESSOR AGASSIZ’S WORK STILL LIVES. 

An addition to the Agassiz Museum will soon be built. 
This will be devoted to the needs of the botanical and zoo- 
logical department, and to increased accommodations in 
the department of geology and geography. There will 
also be a large lecture room in the new building which 
will form the central part of the front of the projected 
University Museum, of which the museum of compara- 
tive zoology now forms the northern wing, while the 
Peabody Museum stands at the eastern extremity of the 
southern. 2 
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DR. J. BALDWIN, 





PRESIDENT TEXAS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS. 


Volumes are needed to record the deeds of a great 
general, for he lives only in history ; but the life of an 
educator requires but a few paragraphs, for the true 
teacher lives in his pupils and in his pupils’ pupils for- 
ever. 

Dr. J. Baldwin has been a pioneer in the normal 
school work. ‘‘ He is one of our most successful mana- 
gers of normal schools,” says Dr. W. T. Harris. His 
early education was acquired in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, his native state. Like all country boys, at that 
time, he worked on his father’s farm during the sum- 
mers, and attended school during the winters. He was 
fortanate in having exceptionally good teachers. He 
graduated at the New Castle Seminary, in 1848, and the 
same year entered Bethany College, Va., where he 
graduated in 1852. 

The same year that he graduated, he took charge of 
the Platte City, Mo., Academy, which he conducted for 
two years. In 1854, he was elected principal of the 
Savannah, Mo., Normal institute, over which he presided 
for the same period. Here he began what has proved to 
be his life-work—training teachers. 

While on a visit to his parents near New Castle, Penn.., 
1856-7, he spent several months in the Millersville, Penn. 
State Normal school, then under Dr. Wickersham, and 
also conducted for one year, the Lawrence County Nor- 
mal school. 

In 1858 Dr. Baldwin opened the Indiana Normal 
school at Burnettsville, but after two years, removed the 
school to Kokomo, where he conducted it for two years. 
He was then elected Superintendent of the Logansport 
city schools, and the Cass County Normal school. He 
accepted and conducted these schools for three years. 
During the nine years he worked in Indiana, Dr. Bald- 
win held over 100 teachers’ institutes, and gave 600 pub- 
lic addresses. He thus contributed what he could to the 
building up of the admirable school system of Indiana. 

The Kirksville,Mo., State Normal school was established 
by Dr. Baldwin in 1867, and conducted as a private] m 
enterprise. Among his able assistants may be mentioned 
Supt. J. M. Greenwood, now of Kansas City, who lab- 
ored with him seven years, and Prof. W. P. Nason, who 
worked with him fourteen years. The Mo. legislature, in 
1887, adopted the school as the first state normal school of 
Mo., without a change in the faculty, course of study, or 
plan of work. The attendance steadily increased from 
140 the first year, to 709 the eighth year. No less than 
3,500 teachers were sent out during the fourteen years of 
his administration. Many of these are now occupying 
prominent positions. Hon. W. E. Coleman, state supt. 
of Mo., Prof. N. B. Henry, who occupies the chair of | been 
pedagogics in the state university of N. C., etc., etc., are 
graduates of this school. During these fourteen years, 
Dr. Baldwin worked thirteen school months each year, 
He held in Mo., Ia., Ill. and Kan. 90 normal institutes, 
and gave nearly 800 public addresses. Dr. Louis Soldan 
says he did more than any other man for the ndivanee-| aystem to 
ment of education in Missouri. 


‘| been a labor of love. 


urged Dr. Baldwin to accept the presidency of the Sam 
Houston State Normal school, at Huntsville, Tex. This 
was in the strict sense a professional school, the state 
paying the board, books, and tuition of students, and 
none being admitted under 18 years of age, or who would 
not pledge themselves to teach. In view of the call to help 
build up an efficient school system in this immense state 
he felt constrained by a sense of duty to resign his work 
in Mo., and accept the position in Texas. For seven 
years, he has worked with all his energies to help make 
the Texas school system equal to the best. 

Dr. Baldwin’s Art of School Management was published 
in 1881, and has been translated into Spanish and Japa- 
nese. His Elementary Psychology and Education has 
just been published. Supt. J. M. Greenwood says : 
‘* This work is the plainest, simplest, and by far the best 
text-book on the subject that has appeared in the U. 8.” 

Dr. Baldwin has had no time or inclination to make 
money or seek fame, but his work as an educator has 
Tho’ 60 years of age, he is still in 
vigorous health, and hopes to be spared to work on for a 
score of years to come. 


SUPERINTENDENT DRAPER'S REPORT. 

State Superintendent A. 8. Draper in his report for 
1888, to the New York Legislature, presents some note- 
worthy facts, and makes some valuable suggestions. 
One is struck with the immensity of the Empire State, 
when informed that there were last year 1,037,812 chil- 
dren enrolled as pupils in the public schools, and that 
they were taught by 31,318 teachers. Like the‘ noble 
red men,” log school-houses are fast disappearing ; 
but there were 363 of these primitive structures in New 
York in 1887. So far as the educational work was 
concerned, the greatest energy and vigor of course was 
manifested in the cities and larger villages. The terms 
cover about forty weeks each year, and the text-books 
are uniform in all the schools subject to the same man- 
agensent. In spite of many advantages, school work 
in great cities is encompassed with innumerable per- 
plexities, among which are the widely different condi- 
tions of life among the people, the unavoidably close 
and arbitrary grading and classification of pupils, the 
encroachments of politics, and the inability to give the 
children that personal attention that is possible in the 
country. In the rural districts, the teachers have to 
deal with all grades, and often have to teach for small 
pay as the competition is sharp. 

The uneducated class in the state is large, and is 
growing larger, because the compulsory law does 
not compel. The superintendent thinks there can be 
hardly two opinions as to the advantages of indus- 
trial training ; but it must be demonstrated upon actual 
trial, that it can be made a part of our common school 
work with advantage to pupils, without detracting 
from the old fashioned and essential work. The nor- 
mal schools continue to grow in size and strength, 


and to improve in the character and quality of the work 
nlm This remark is true not only of the system, 

but also of each one of the nine schools. “The superiority 
of the district over the county institute, has been fully 
demonstrated, and the pronounced success of these as- 
semblies is largely due to the faithfulness and efficiency 
of the institute conductors. The new code of school 
laws is very complete, and fully meets the want felt for 
a volume containing the acts relating to schools syste- 
matically arranged. 








MEMORY TRAINING. 





Potsdam, N. Y., 
School. 

I am constantly receiving letters from teachers — 

me pinion of “The System of Memory Training,” 

e Art of Never Forgetting” as Taught by Prof. A 
Loisette, of New York City. 

I did not endorse this system until I had studied and 
examined it carefully. I found it of great value, and 
then commended it. At once I began to receive letters 
asking if I really meant what I had written. 

A system that has been taught so long a time in Eng- 
land, and endorsed in this country by such men as Prof. 
Richard A. Proctor, the astronomer ; Prof. Denio, of 
Bangor Theological Seminary ; Mark Twain, Rev. Dr. 
Buckley, Editor of the Christian Advocate and hundreds 
of others needs no endorsement from me. 

I have found it all it claimed to be, and every hour 
a in its study has proved not only profitable, but has 


a de recreation. 
I cannot close this note better than by quoting the 
words of Prof. R. A. Proctor,.written after he studied 
the oe, and which so well reflect my own views : 
“* Whether enced as a device for memorizing or in its 
as a system of memory training, 
to meadmirable. * * * 
in thoroughly recommending 


are in earnest in wishing to train noKete 
was hed are therefore ene to take 


By E. H. tee State 
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attain 90 useful a result 
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WHAT ONE TEACHER IS READING. 





The following is one of the answers we have received 
to our recent question as to what the teachers are read- 


‘*Of published matter I read THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, The Canada Educa- 
tional Journal, and the Century. 

Sully’s Outlines of Psychology. 

Carpenter’s Mental Physiology. 

Schwegler’s History of Philosophy. 

Spencer’s Education. 

Romane’s Mental Evidences in Animals. 

Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of Teaching. 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 

Wickersham’s School Economy. 

Page’s Theory and Practice. 

Currie’s Common School Education—Baldwin. 

Payne’s Lectures on Education. 

Prince’s Courses and Methods. 

The Quincy Methods—Patridge. 

Education by Doing. 

School Management—Baldwin. 

Elementary Psychology and Education. 

Science of Mind—Hickok’s. 

Mental Philosophy—Haven, and numerous others.” 

** All of the above save one, are my own, and are re- 
ferred to continually for suggestions and help. Besides 
these there comes in incidentally, other reading—of the 
authors, e. g., Irving, Cooper, Eliot, Dickens, Mathews, 
and others ; and of the Poets,—Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Burns, etc. 

I believe that to teach well, one must read much, and 
by ‘‘ much,” I do not mean many pages, but a thoughtful 
and earnest perusal of the best.” 

Bloomsburg, Pa. C. H. ALBERT. 





BEWARE OF THE MACHINE. 
° Siueaetiee 
By W. N. Harman, La Porte, Ind. 


Do you remember how so-called object-teaching was 
killed by the powerful machinery of the school? Object- 
teaching had gone out to fight machine-teaching, to in- 
fuse growing light into the work of the school-room, to 
arouse the child to self-activity, to teach him self-reliance 
and to emancipate him from the mind-killing and heart- 
perverting thralldom which thoughtless ‘ school-ma’ms” 
wielded over him by the aid of text-books and call-bells ; 
object-teaching had gone out to instruct and train chil- 
dren in the free use of their senses, in the power of in- 
terpreting clearly and precisely the impressions made 
upon the latter, in the art of translating them into precise 
and full formulas of language for the benefit of others ; 
it had gone out to train the receptive, the formative, and 
the expressive powers of the mind in full harmony with 
one another; to render them vigorous, sound, mobile, 
eager to grow. 

And what was its fate? It was caught up by the 
wheels of the mighty machine, and crushed to frag- 
ments ; a few of these were gathered up by some well- 
meaning persons, and fashioned into a nice little wheel 
that fits the machinery, and seems to render it more 
effective. This new wheel they labeled object-lessons, 


_and they succeeded in making the unwary believe, that 


its clatter means life—yet all the while it helps to drown 
life. 

A similar danger threatens the kindergarten, and the 
danger increases with the increasing popularity of the 
name ; nay, the fact that the kindergarten makes use of 
manual work in the training of the child, and that it 
follows the laws of object-teaching in fostering and 
guiding intellectual growth, renders it, perhaps, more 
liable to abuse than its predecessor. 

The manual work used in the kindergarten, in addition 
to being easily learned by any one moderately intelligent 
and skillful, forms also, for the superficial observer, its 
most prominent feature. The mother is proud of her 
darling’s progress when he brings to her some pretty 
things has he made. If she is thoughtless, she looks upon 
these as the results of the kindergarten training, and is 
satisfied with these. 

No wonder these mothers smile at the enthusiasm of 
genuine kindergartners over their work; no wonder 
their older daughters consider themselves qualified to 
‘open a kindergarten,” after one or two visits to one of 
these institutions, and a hasty perusal of some manual 
or after a few months’. apprentice work in some charity 
kindergarten ; no wonder they imagine that it-might be 
introduced in the primary schools of the city, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, by the vote of the board ; no wonder they 
conclude finally, that it does not amount to much after 
all, 
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The true, the valuable results of the kindergarten, the 
results that justify usin calling it a new-dispensation, 
and in speaking of its votaries as apostles and missiona- 
ries, lie deeper. The little darling cannot bring them 
home to his mother wrapped up in a sheet of paper, nor 
are they, indeed, visible to thoughtless parents. The 
truly valuable results are to be sought in the drift and 
tendency of his head and heart, they become manifest in 
his mode of thinking, and feeling, they are known by 
their permanence and their growth. Unlike the superfi- 
ficial results mentioned before, they seem to be part and 
parcel of the child, to grow stronger and more beautiful 
with the child. 

Genuine kindergarten traming never leaves the child ; 
it follows the child into manhood, and womanhood, and 
is next to a genuine mother, the most powerful factor of 
true worth ; from earliest childhood it teaches the arts of 
pleasing and enjoying, of usefulness and happiness. 

To do this work efficiently, needs culture, experience, 
knowledge of child-nature, refinement, tact, love, energy, 
exhaustless love and energy. If your kindergartner has 
these things, it is well ; if she has them not, well, then, 
you have no kindergartner, though she may have gone 
through all the training schools in the land. 

To practical kindergartners, especially those who train 
others in the glorious work, we would say : Beware of 
the so-call ‘‘ schools.” We might without injury to the 
warning, let the word goas it stands. We refer, how- 
ever, more especially to the systematic arrangements of 
the various forms that can be obtained from certain 
“* gifts and occupations:” the ‘‘ schools” of folding, 
weaving, drawing, etc. Do not, by any means, neglect 
these ; on the contrary make yourself thorough master of 
them ; artists in them ; but, at the same time, do not 
forget that they are means, and do not transform them 
into ends of your work. 

The physical, mental, and moral growth of the child is 
the end; his physical, mental and moral vigor and 
soundness are the criteria of your work. Fair work is 
thinkable without a knowledge of “‘ schools ;” bad work 
is not uncommon with a perfect knowledge of them. 
The kindergartner who makes her “ schools” the end of 
her work, has ceased to be a kindergartner, and has 
become a school-teacher in every sense of the word. She 
has been seized by the machinery, and has become a part 
of it. Sheis aiding in the downfall of the kindergarten, 
prepairing for it the fate of object-teaching. 

A hatchet is a very useful tool, but when it is used as 
little Johnny uses it, indiscriminately upon the furniture 
of the house ; when using it, cutting up things is the 
sole end of its thoughtless owner, it is the opposite of 
useful. I have seen so-called kindergartners abuse the 
“schools” in very much the same way, and with very 
much the same results. 





THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 
By JoHN Swett, California. 
A FACT. 

Except in colleges and universities there is, as yet, in 
our country, no profession of teaching. There are, it is 
true, many men and women who make teaching their 
life-work, but they have little or no legal recognition as 
professional teachers. __ 

The peripatetic pedagogue is found only in the remo- 
test rural districts or on the borders of civilization ; but 
still, by law and by custom, all teachers are regarded as 
itinerant; 

In many states ‘‘ the law ” requires all teachers to be 
re-examined annually for a ‘certificate to teach a com- 
mon school one year ;” and if the state law fails to re- 
quire it, local, town, or city or country regulations de- 
mand it. 

The ‘‘ law” requires school officers to elect teachers an- 
nually ; and when the ‘‘ law” does not require it, custom, 
precedent, and reverence for antiquity exact it. 

There is not oné single state in the Union that requires 
by “‘law,” as a prerequisite for obtaining a certificate, 
that the applicant shall have pursued a professional 
course of study relating to the philosophy of teaching. 
The law merely requires an examination in the element- 
ary studies to be taught ; it represents the conservative 
spirit of the people, crystallized into the idea that. any- 
body who passes this examination can keep school. 
There is only one city in the United States that, by a lo- 
cal regulation of the Board of Supervisors, not by statute 
law, requires, as a prerequisite for obtaining a city cer- 
tificate, either a normal school diploma or certified suc- 
cessful experience in the school-room. Boston has taken 
the first step towards securing professionally trained 
teachers, 








Before school teaching becomes recognized by the pub- 
lic as even a skilled occupation, to say nothing of a pro- 
fession, there must be some system of permanent profes- 
sional certificates and diplomas, authorized by state law, 
such as are medical diplomas’or licenses to ‘ practice 
law.” There is only one state in our country that, by 
statute, recognizes teaching as a quasi-profession. The 
school law of California authorizes the State Board of 
Examination to issue certificates, wi hout examination, 
to the holders of diplomas from any normal school in the 
United States ; to issue certificates, without examination, 
to the holders of life certificates from other states ; to 
issue life diplomas to duly examined teachers after ten 
years’ experience in teaching. In no other state is. the 
possession of a diploma from a professional school any 
legal-evidence whatever of ‘‘ fitness to teach a common 
school one year.” 

In some other states the legal provisions for obtaining 
state certificates, by examination in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, etc., without any special reference to prepar- 
atory training in the art of teaching, and the establish- 
ment of local, city, county, and town boards of exam- 
iners, constitute a sort of protozoic indication of a nebu- 
lous tendency toa higher order of professional develop- 
ment. 

In the good old times, when winter schools afforded 
the young college student-a temporary employment in 
vacation, a written certificate of “‘ good moral character 
and fitness to teach a common school one year,” made 
out after a verbal examination of five minutes, was all 
the temporary “ school-keeper” needed. 

But now both law and custom lag behind the needs of 
our schools and the actual status of teachers. 

Have we not reached a stage of educational progress 
when the state normal school diplomas of one state 
ought to be prima facie evidence of legal fitness to teach 
in other states? Is there any valid reason why the dip- 
loma of the New York Normal College, or of the Boston 
Normal School, should not legally entitle the holder to 
teach in any city in the United States? Must the nar- 
rowness of local prejudice, or the doctrine of educational 
state rights, stand forever a Chinese wall in the way of 
professionally trained teachers? Is it essential to the 
safety of our common school system that all teachers 
who migrate westward must halt at every state line, or 
city boundary, or district border, and submit to an “ex- 
amination,” in order to prove that they are not educa- 
tional ‘‘ tramps” ? 

Is it to be wondered at that so many trustees, com- 
mittee-men, and petty school officers regard teachers 
with contempt, when the “law” requires them to sub- 
mit to so many humiliating conditions? 

The election of teachers for the term of only one year is 
another legal barrier in the path of the professional 
teacher. It is impossible to dignify as a profession an 
occupation in which those who follow it are sure of their 
places for only one year, and are subject to removal at 
the caprice of ever-changing school officers. Even under 
our wretched civil service system, in which places are 
parceled out as spoils by the victor, the partisan appointee 
holds his place for a term of four years. Is there less 
need of an educational service reform? The most west- 
ern city in the Union is the only one in our country in 
which the tenure of position is during good behavior. 

Among the minor causes tending to prevent a recogni- 
tion of teaching as a profession are : 

1. The short terms of office for school trustees and 
boards of education. 

2. The multiplicity of state school laws, and the count- 
less number of local rules and regulations. 

3. The lack of any national educational center. 

4. The low estimate by many people of common schoo] 
teachers. 

5. The low rates of salaries and the total lack of any 
discrimination in wages between professionally trained 
teachers and raw recruits. 

Before our public schools can be brought fully in har- 
mony with the wants of existing social conditions, the 
people must be educated to demand state or city laws 
containing a provision in substance like the following : 

No persons shall be eligible to positions as public school 
teachers unless they hold state, city, or county normal 
school diplomas, or unless, before entering upon an ex- 
amination in order to secure teachers’ certificates, they 
shall present satisfactory evidence that they have pur- 
sued, in some other educational institutions, an equiva- 
lent course in the science and art of teaching. All existing 
teachers’ certificates shall entitle the holders to be recog- 
nized as professional teachers. : 

Our existing methods, of issuing temporary certificates 
on mere technical examinations in certain school studies, 
are only the rude contrivances of our ancestors against 
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ignoramuses or of persons lacking an elementary book- 
knowledge. They are no test whatever of the profession- 
al skill or training of applicants, and it is next to impos- 
sible to conduct public examinations attended by large 
numbers of candidates: so as to test their professional 
knowledge of the principles and methods of teaching. 
There is only one safe course, and that is to require all 
teachers, as a prerequisite, to pursue a professional course 
of study in a professional school. 

Not all graduates of medical schools make good doctors, 
and not all graduates of normal schools make good 
teachers ; but in both cases there is far greater probability 
of success than in the case of both untrained and untried 
persons. 

In the days of our ancestors, when men, women, and 
children were struggling to subdue the wilderness, drive 
out the savages, and earn a living, the rude school house, 
the itinerant school-keeper and the three months’ winter 
school were all that the times required. But because, in 
the days of trails and horseback riding, our grandfathers 
went to mill with corn in one end of a meal-bag and a 
stone in the other, shall we continue to do so in this age 
of steam ? 

The primitive district school no longer furnishes an ed- 
ucation sufficient for the needs of the people under the 
changed conditions of society. 

In agriculture the sickle has been superseded by the 
reaper ; the scythe by the mower ; the flail by the thresher, 
and hand labor by machine labor. The age of ma- 
chinery requires not only the skilled hand but the trained 
mind. In order to secure the right kind of instruction 
in the common school we must have teachers trained to 
their work, secure in their positions, and paid fair salaries. 

In the United States there are about one hundred state, 
city, and county normal schools, which graduate about 
2,000 teachers annually. There are probably admitted 
into the army of 300,009 teachers at least 20,000 untrained 
‘‘beginners” every year. These have to learn how to 
teach at the children’s expense, by experimenting upon 
them, as the barber’s apprentice learns to shave upon the 
chins of his master’s less favored customers. 

These facts do not indicate that the people have yet 
been educated up to the belief of Horace Mann, ‘that 
normal schools are a new instrumentality in the advance- 
ment of the race.” But from the nature of our school 
systems, our progress must be slower in some respects 
than it would be under a centralized government. We 
have a multiplicity of state laws, hundreds of local city 
laws, and city boards of education, thousands of town 
committees, and tens of thousands of district school trus- 
tees. Uniform advancement is impossible. The school 
district is the unit of political organization, and every 
district is, in a measure, an independent republic, or 
rather, a local democracy. The schools are improved 
only by the slow pressure of public opinion ; they cannot 
rise higher than their source. 


_ THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














A TALK TO PUPILS. 


By Lyman Assott, LL.D. 
**T FORGOT.” 


Some children say ‘‘I forgot” so often that I almost 
think that they believe that they have not any memory, 
but only a “‘ forgettery.” Do you know what makes-you 
forget? It is want of attention. A mother gives her 
little boy an errand to de at the store. He is at-his play 
when-she calls him off, and he is so busy with his play 
that he only half attends to what she is saying ; and so 
before he has got to the store he has quite forgotten 
what it was she told him to do, or he only remembers} sa’ 
half of the errand. And when-he comes back-without 
the spool of thread, or the loaf of bread, or the pound of 
coffee, he says, as though that was just as good: as the 
thing he was sent for—'‘Oh! I forgot.”-. I -wonder 
what he would say if some morning. he should come 
down and not find anything to eat on the breakfast-table, 


and he should say to his mother, “< Aren’t awe -going to} 


have any breakfast this morning?”.and.she should. say, 
“Oh! I forgot.” I know oné man :who was very: -busy 
with his work, and when-he went out in the morning 
and his wife gave him an errand for the house to attend 
to, he often forgot it. He resolved to break himself of 
that habit ; and so, whenever he forgot any such errand, 


he would walk all the way back to the house to do the 
thing forgotten or get the thing forgotten. He soon 
cured himself of his “ forgettery,” and put a memory in 
its place. Suppose you try that experiment. 

‘*] DIDN'T THINK.” 

But there is one habit which is worse than not to re 
mempber—that is, not to think. Did you ever hear a little 
boy or girl say, as though that was a perfectly good 
excuse, “‘Oh! I didn’t think”? That seems to me as 
though a boy should stand still in the middle of the street 
until he was run over by a carriage, and then should say 
‘Oh! I didn’t run.” His legs were given to him to run 
with, and his mind was given to him to think with. Did 
you ever see a gorilla? I saw one, once, dead and 
stuffed, in the British Museum. It was standing at the 
head of the stairs, leaning on a stick, and looked exactly 
as though it was ready to spring out upon any one who 
was going up the stairs. It had legs like a man, and a 
body like a man, and a neck like a man, and arms like a 
man, and a head like a man, but it was very different 
from a man. Do you know what is the difference be- 
tween a gorilla anda man? The man can think, and the 
gorilla cannot. And since that day, whenever I have 
heard a boy say, ‘‘I did not think,” I have thought of the 
gorilla, and wondered what is the difference between a 
gorilla and a boy who does not think. I wish you would 
tell me. 





DR. ROBERT COLLYER'’S EARLY LIFE, 
A LESSON FOR BOYS. 

‘*My own life has lain in hard and ,ough places, as 
well as in these which are all my heart can desire, and I 
have spoken from the center touching many things one 
must touch delicately and with due reserve. I have had 
to rough it, as we say, and to learn after all in other 
ways what my old schoolmaster failed to teach me. I 
was such a dunce, that some problems must be solved 
by what he called ‘ the double position, or rule of false’; 
and what I have learned touching our life in its youth 
and early prime I have tried to tell in these Talks.” 

A Gentleman about fifty years ago stopped his horse 
near a smithy in a Yorkshire village. On entering it 
he hardly arrested the attention of a boy who seemed to 
be absorbed in the work of blowing the bellows. Closer 
observation revealed the presence of a book placed on a 
shelf near the lad’s head with its pages kept open by 
two pieces of iron. Each time he brought down the 
bellows or released it he appeared to catch a sentence 
from the book. For twelve years he stood at the forge 
in Ilkley, having previously been an apprentice in a 
linen factory. Dr. Collyer was twenty-seven years old 
when he sailed with his young wife, the day after their 
marriage, among the steerage pasengers to seek their 
fortune in the New World. He came here with the 
single ambition of being a successful blacksmith under 
a government where he could have a vote and a voice. 
For nine yaars he worked in a shop in Shoemakertown, 
near Philadelphia, leaving the anvil in 1859 togo to 
Chicago to preach. 





AIDS IN LANGUAGE. 





By E. A. MADDEN, Teacher of Composition, Fifth Ward 
School, Louisville, Ky.: 

During the year, my pupils are engaged in writing a 
continued story, after the schedule prepared by Miss 
Stickney in her excellent language books. Two city 
children pay a visit to the family of their uncle in the 
country, during the month of October. One of the 
greatest difficulties encountered in this work is an utter 
poverty of descriptive words, especially among boys- 
As an aid in securing good persenal descriptions, I have 
adopted the following exercise which in itself, independ- 
ent of Miss Stickney’s story, is a good observation exer- 
cise. 

“Now,” I say, ‘‘ to-day we will study people's faces, 
Have all people noses alike ?” ‘“‘ No, ma’am” they will 

say scornfully, wondering at thé 

‘‘ What different kinds of noses havé you séén? You, 
John, or you, Marty?” 

This of course brings hands up all over thé room, and 
children bob in their seats quivering with the.excitement 
of knowing.” 

~ Soon. I haye quite a list on the board :— 

Roman, Grecian, turned up, pug, straight, regular, 
flat, small, broad, aquiline, etc. As a child givesaname, 
if necessary, as in Roman, he tells what kind it is. 

Next we pass to eyes and soon have a long list—blue, 
brown, black, ‘‘ blue as heaven,” liquid, melting, splen- 
did, full.of wonder, of amazement, of joy, of laughter, 





etc, ; mischievous, azure, “ blue as violets,” 


Then we take hair ocdting for different kinds and 
colors, and various little descriptions found in books or 
poems familiar to children, as ‘‘hoary head touched 
by Time.” One child triumphantly gave me ‘‘ whose 
hair Old Time had silvered,” which expression she had re- 
membered from her reading lesson. 

Then they give such words as, tossed, tumbled, or 
shining ; and such synonyms as locks, tresses, braids, or 
ringlets. 

After this came cheeks and mouths. Mouths are 
pictured in many pretty little ways, and bring out quite 
a number of descriptions. 

Lastly Itake ‘“‘ dispositions,” which gives me such a 
long list, that my tired hand refuses to write, and I cry, 
“Stop!” 

Then we have a little talk about the combinations of 
features and dispositions, finding out that dark skin, 
dark eyes, and flaxen hair cannot go together, and that 
dark skin, eyes, and hair combine well, and are often 
accompanied by a melancholy disposition, or that a per- 
son with laughing black eyes generally has a mischiev- 
ous disposition. , 
This concludes the exercise. Next day I say, ‘‘ Now 
write me a short description of Mr. Percy or Charlie or 
Helen,” they being characters in the story. The results 
are suprising to people taught by the old method of: 
‘* Bring me in to-morrow a composition on Spring, 
Flowers, or Ambitions;” it seems incredible that little 
children can possibly write what they do under Mrs. 
Stickney’s plan, and the exercises suggested by her 
course. 

Often a visitor of the old regime willsay, ‘‘ May I have 
a copy of that little girl’s composition?” and will bear it 
proudly off. 

By the use of the foregoing exercise, there is of course 
a tendency to artificial writing, which must be guarded 
against by judicious management on the part of the 
teacher. 

Another exercise is on what I call Conversation 
Words ; gathering together by questions all W8rds which 
mean about the same as “‘ said,” or which are used in 
designating the speakers in written conversation, as 
questioned, remarked, exclaimed, inquired, ejaculated, 
remonstratrd, begged, pleaded, cried, called, whispered, 
murmured, and dozens of others. 

The object of this is of course to do away with such 
constantly recurring expressions as, “‘said the father,” 
**said the child,” ‘‘I said,” etc., which predominate in 
the written conversation of children. 

These exercises tend to produce variety in composition, 
observation among fhe children, and a critical reading of 
literature. 





LESSON ON A CATERPILLAR. 


By Mrs. F. Le C. Nisser. 


Object.—To gratify the children, and increase their 
love for nature. To teach them to observe carefully and 
express observations. Incidentally, to teach spelling and 
furnish a subject for written language lesson. 

Teacher.—Where did you find that fine caterpillar, 
George? 

George.—It was coming out of an oak tree. 

Teacher.—Did it swing down like a spider ? 

George.—No ma’am, he crawled. 

Teacher.—All tell me what you know about him. Has 
he as many legs as a butterfly? 

Wilson.—He has ten more. 

Alice.—George held it, and Milo counted the legs. 

Mason.—There are eight one side and eight the other 

Teacher.—He’s a big fellow ! 

Richard.—He eats leaves, and ruins plants. Look, 
he’s opening his mouth like a grasshopper ! 

Tedcher.—How ? 

Children.—Cross-ways, 

Teacher.—In what position is that plank ? (pointing to 
floor.) 

Children.—Horizontal. 

Bertha.+The catérpillar opens its mouth horizontally. 

Teacher.—-What color is he? 

Nearly all say “‘ green "—*“‘ light green.” 

Marshall.—He’s yellow. (His companions laugh.) 

Teacher.—The color suggests yellow, we'll call it 
citrine. 

Mason.—He is made in rings and is full of hairs, 

Burns.—He is three inches long. 

Richard.—Not now, he wrinkles up. 

Cary.—These are pretty red spots. 

Richard.—A bristle grows from each one. 

Teacher.—Has the caterpillar lived always ? 





Wilson.—No, ma’am! It used to be an egg. 
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George.—I think he’s going to spin a cocoon. 

Teacher.—Suppose we put him in a box. 

Chorus.—All right! Teacher gets the box, appoints 
four to puta layer of earth in—some go for twigs ; we 
have no tacks and the larger boys make sharp pegs, the 
net is secure and the lesson ends. All write a descrip- 
tion, 





MORE LITTLE HELPS. 





By WriiuiaM M. Gtrrin, Newark, N. J. 


Some of the class-rooms have fifteen or twenty little 
glass bottles filled with wheat, oats, corn, rye ; in fact 
all- kinds of grain, and the food made from them. Very 
interesting and useful lessons can be had with them. 
One teacher’ had four bottles containing the four pro- 
ductions of New Jersey, viz. : wheat, corn, oats, and hay. 
These she had filled in the proportion of production’; 
one quite full, another about two-thirds, another one- 
half, and the other about one-third full. 

One teacher has made a set of Review Charts, which 
are great helps to her as they save her voice and get the 
attention of the pupils. One of them is as follows : 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Position. 6. Highest Land. 
2. No. of States 7. Largest River. 
3. Names and Capitals. 8. Largest City. 
4. Largest. 9. Occupation. 
5. Smallest. 10. Production. 


There are more points than I have, but this will do to 
show how the chart is used. Notice the questions will 
do for any group of states. The chart is hung before 
the class. A pupil is named. JHe stands and recites 
point one. Another is called and recites point two, etc. 
All must watch to keep the place. Again, the chart is 
hung before the pupils and each child is told to write 
the answer to each point in regular order, As fast as 
one is finished, he brings his slate to the teacher who 
examines it, gives him something else to do, and takes 
the next slate. 

In one class-room is an industrial cham made of 
boards, It is about ten feet long and three or four feet 
wide. On this are hung the articles which are manu- 
factured in our own city. Some of these were brought 
by the children, some by the teacher, and some of them 
paid for. When we speak to this class about a city be- 
ing a manufacturing city, they know what we mean. 

In each class-room of the grammar department, is 
hung a scrap book in which is posted the best work of ‘the 
pupils. Not always the best work of the class ; but the 
pupils’ best work. The children like this very much. 

Right here let me say we have a school library. Any 
one can have a book, that is, we do not say a child must 
get 100-100 on his card before he can have a book. I 
had a mind once to say none but the low cards could 
have them ; because they are the very ones whose taste 
we are trying to educate. It is not often you see a real 
bright pupil reading trash. It is the lazy, dull, listless 
boy, and if we wait for him to get 100-100 before we give 
a decent book, we will wait till he is old enough to vote, 
and is beyond our control. 


DRAWING. 

Encourage the pupils to bring in their handiwork. 
I have seen some very nice cubes, cylinders, cones, pyra- 
mids, etc., made by the pupils out of paper, wood, and 
brass. These are placed in a conspicuous part of the 
room, and are a source, of profit and pleasure, to the 
whole class. 





GYMNASTICS.—THE DIO LEWIS SYSTEM. 


By Pror. F. G. Wevcu, M.D., Yat ConiEGs. 
DUMB BELL EXERCISES. 
I, 


1. Bells on chest, thrust right hand down, then up, 
then left:down and up. Attitude.—Twist body to the 
right, thrust right arm obliquely up, left obliquely down. 
palms up. 

2. Thrust right duwn, left up, left down, right. up, 
then both down, both up. Attitude.—Same as attitude 
No. 1, except twisting to left, etc. 

8. Thrust right in front, left'in front, both front t wice. 
Attitude.—Long side chargé with right foot, left resting 
on toe, bells above'the head, arms, héad, shoulders, hips, 
and left heel in same oblique plane, bells parallel. : 

4. Bells out in front and vertical, swing both ninety 
degrees to right and back, left and back, repeat. Atti- 
tude, ~Sane.as attitude No, 8 except on left side etc. 


5. Bellsin front, bring forcibly to chest four times. 
Attitude.—Arms folded, bells on chest, bend body back. 
IL. 

6. Stamp left foot, then right, charge at the side with 
right foot, right arm obliquely up, palm up, left obliquely 
down, palm down, bend and straightenright knee twice; 
vice versa on the left side. 

7. Bells down and parallel at sides, swing right bell up, 
forward over head twice, left twice, alternate twice, 
simultaneous twice. 

8. Side charge to right, right bell up, left on shoulder, 
sway the body asin No. 6; vice versa on left side. 

9. Bells down at side, swing right bell up side vise 
over head twice, left twice, alternate twice, simultaneous 
twice. 

10. Side charge to right, both bells over head, sway 
the body twice ; vice versa left. 

III. 

11. Hands clasping bells together, describe circle over 
head from right to left, and from left to right, alternat- 
ing. 

IV. 

12. Stamp right, then left, long diagonal charge to 
right; position as in attitude of No. 8, bring bells to 
shoulder and thrust up ; vice versa left. 

18. Bells vertical and parallel under chin, throw el- 
bows back horizontally. 

¥, 

14, Stamp left foot, then right ; place right diagonally 
forward a little, swing bells forward over head ; back 
ninety degrees, then touch floor ; vice versa on left side. 

15. Stamp left foot, then right, charge directly side— 
wise right, right bell upon hip, left at side ; swing left 
up over head. 

16. Same, charging sidewise with left foot. 

17. Bells extended in front and vertical, swing arms 
back horizontally. 

VI, 

18. Stamp left foot, then right, charge diagonally for- 
ward right, bells over head, bring to shoulder and return ; 
vice versa left. 

19. Elbows on hips, arms vertical at sides, twist four 
beats, then from chest thrust forward alternately two 
beats, and simultaneonsly two beats. 

20. Charge diagonally back ward with right foot, bells 
as in No. 18; vice versa left, 


VII. 


21. Grasp armful horizontally with right arm twice, 
left twice, alternate twice, simultaneous twice. 

22. Twist body to right, then left, swinging bells over 
head. 

28. Thrust bells to floor, then thrust;them up, standing 
on toes. 

24, Bells on shoulder, thrust right Jout at side, palms 
uptwice ; left twice, alternate twice, simultaneous twice. 

25. Bells from shoulder to chest, thrust forward, raise 
over head, return to front, touch floor, back to front, etc. 

VIil. 

26. French sword. Stamp left, then right, then mark 
time two beats with right, then charge right two beats, 
right-arm extended, left in curve over head. 

27. Same on other side with left, eight beats ; alternate 
eight beats. 

1X. 

28. Thrust left bell diagonally backward up forty-five 
degrees, right bell upon hip, advance right foot diagon- 
ally forward with four stamps, turning left bell each 
step ; vice versa left. 

29. First strain charge diagonally forward right and 
left alternately, thrusting left and right bells diagonally 
back ; second strain charge at side right and left alter- 
nately, arms in same position as in No. 6, two beats, then 
arms as in No. 10, two beats. 

x. 

80. Bells on chest, thrust right bell forward, swing 
right arm back in horizontal plane, half strain ; same left, 
81. Alternately eight beats, turn body to right, right 
arm extended, swing clear round to left ; then, left arm 
extended,.swing round to right ; continue eight times. 

xi, ; wot 
82. Side charge to right, right arm extended, bell ver- 
tical, left bell swung vertically over in circle twice; bend 
ing right and left knee, alternately ; vice versa left: 


ANVIL CHORUS. 
1. Left bell in front, right: back of the nth swing 





right be!l over head to front, striking left bell, lefs swings 


down and back to position behind the neck, right re-~ 
maining in front ; repeat same, swinging over left bell ; 
same, swinging right bell down by side, striking left from 
under instead of over; same, left. Repeat over one 
strain, underneath one strain. 

2. Anvil twice over, twice under ; charge diagonally 
forward right and left twice each, swinging bells up 
from sides, striking them over head. 

8. Repeat No. 1. 

4. Repeat No. 2, except charging diagonally backward. 

5. Repeat No. 1. 

6. Swinging arms in horizontal plane, striking bells 
front and back twice cach, then swing in perpendicular 
plane, striking bells twice over head, and once down be- 
hind the body. 

7. Repeat No. 1. 

8. Same movement as No 82, striking bells together. 

9. Repeat No, 1. 

10, Same movement as No. 8, alternately. First, strike 
over one strain, then under one strain, then for the first 
four beats of each exercise, twice over and twice under, 
the other four taken in performing the four charges. 


_ RECEPTION Day. 
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MEMORIAL DAYS. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Died May 18, 1864, 


BioGRAPHY.—Nathaniel Hawthorne was born July 4, 
1804, in Salem, Mass. His father died when Nathaniel 


uncle, Robert Manning, Heis described as ‘‘ a handsome 
and winsome boy,” fond of fun; but passionately devoted 
to reading. With the first money he ever earned, he 
bought Spenser's ‘‘Faerie Queene,” and was. entirely 
happy when reading it. He read Bunyan, Milton, Pope, 


he could understand them. He had no taste or ear for 
music, which must account for his not putting into 
rhythmic form some of his wonderfully poetic thoughts. 
He entered Bowdoin College when seventeen, and was 
the classmate of Longfellow, Franklin Pierce, and 
Cheever. His appearance at the time was striking and 
beautiful in form and face, with a grand head,- dark 
hair, and dark blue, brilliant eyes. 

He enjoyed his English studies best and anenee 
planned tobean author. Ina letter to his mother he said : 
*“I.do not want-to bea doctor and live by men’s -dis- 
eases, nor a minister and live by their sins, nor a lawyer 
and live by their quarrels: So I don’t: see that there is 


anything left for me to-be but an author.--How would 


you like some day to see a whole shelf full of -books, 
written by your son; with: ‘“‘ Hawthorne’s Works” 
printed on their backs?” | 

His first book “Fanshawe” a novel was published at 
his own .expense, and met with little success. Mean- 


four hundred books. in seven years, besides many maga- 
zines. . A little volume ‘called ‘“ Twice-Told Tales,” was 
published in 1887, but had a small sale. 

In 1842 he married Sophia Peabody, of Salem, and the 





marriage was a very happy one, ‘They lived first in the 


was four years old, and the boy was educated by his. 


Thomson, the Waverley Novels and Rousseau, as soon as . 


time he kept up a varied course of reading, perusing 
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Old Manse at Cambridge : then at Lenox ; afterwards in 
‘“‘ The Wayside,” which was formerly Mr. Alcott’s home, 
at Concord. 

On the advice of James T. Fields, Hawthorne finished 
‘“‘ The Scarlet Letter,” which he had outlined, and it was 
published in 1850. Five thousand copies were sold in 
ten days. Then appeared ‘‘The House of the Seven 
Gables,” *‘ The Wonder-Book,” ‘‘ The Blithedale Rom- 
ance,” and “‘ Tanglewood Tales.” 

When Pierce was elected president, Hawthorne was 
appointed Consul to Liverpool. While abroad he wrote 
his ‘‘ English Note-Books,” and the ‘The Marble 
Faun.” 

He died at Plymouth, N. H., while on a tour for his 
health, with his friend ex-President Pierce, leaving an 
unfinished romance which was placed on his coffin. He 
was buried in the lovely “‘Sleepy Hollow Cemetery,” at 
Concord, Mass., his funeral being attended by his friends 
‘‘Holmes, Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, 
Agassiz, Pierce, and many others. Of this sad event 
Longfellow wrote : 


The lovely town was white with apple blooms. 
And the great elms o’er head, 

Dark shadows wove on their aérial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread. 


Across the meadows, by the gray old manse, 
The historic river flowed ; 

I was as one who wandered in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road. 


For the one face I looked for was not there, 
The one low voice was mute ; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 
And baffled my pursuit. 


Criticisms.—-Oliver Wendell Holmes said, in writing 
of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘The Yankee mind has, for 
the most part, budded and flowered in pots of English 
earth, but you have fairly raised yours as a seedling in 
the natural soil.” He also speaks of ‘“‘A hundred 
touches, transcriptions of nature, of character, of senti- 
ment, true as the daguerreotype, free as crayon sketch- 
ing, which arrested me even in the midst of the palpitat- 
ing story.” 

George S. Hillard wrote: ‘‘May you live a thousand 
years and write a book every year.” 

Mary Howitt said : ‘‘ You do not know how exquisite 
to our taste is all your minute detail, your delicate touch 
upon touch, which produces such a finished whole.” 

Motley said : ‘‘ I have said a dozen times that nobody 
can write English but you. . Llike those shadowy, 
weird, fantastic, Hawthornesque shapes flitting through 
the golden gloom which is the atmosphere of the book.” 
(The Marble Faun.) 


EXTRACTS.— 

No fountain so small but that Heaven may be imaged 
in its bosom. 

We sometimes congratulate ourselves at the moment 
of waking from a troubled dream. It may be so the 
moment after death. 


Nobody will use other people’s experience, nor has any 
of his own until it is too late to use it. 

Trifles to one, are matters of life and death to another. 
As, for instance, a farmer desires a brisk breeze to win- 
now his grain; and mariners to blow them out of the 
reach of pirates. 


The ideas of people in general are not raised higher 
than the roofs of the houses, All their interests extend 
over the earth’s surface in a layer of that thickness. The 
meeting-house steeple reaches out of their sphere. 


The clouds had broken away towards noon, and let 
forth a few sunbeams, and more and more blue sky ven- 
tured to appear, till at last it was really warm and sunny ; 
indeed, rather too warm in the sheltered hollows, though 
it is delightful to be too warm now, after so much 
stormy chilliness. O, the beauty of grassy slopes, and the 
hollow ways of paths winding between hills, and the 
intervals between the road and wood-lots, where Sum- 
mer lingers and sits down, strewing dandelions of gold, 
and blue asters, as her parting gifts and memorials! 

How gladly does the spirit leap forth, and suddenly 
enlarge its sense of being to the full extent of the broad, 
blue, sunny deep! A greeting and a homage to the 


Sea! I descend ovér its margin, and dip my hand into 
the wave that meets me, and bathe my brow. That far- 
resounding rear is Ocean’s voice of weleame. His salt 
breath brings a blessing along with it. 
~FOOTPRINTS ON THE SEA-SHORE, 











How does Winter herald his approach? By the 
shrieking blast of latter autumn, which is Nature’s cry 
of lamentation, as the destroyer rushes among the 
shivering groves where she has lingered, and scatters sear 
leaves upon the tempest. When that cry is heard, the 
people wrap themselves in cloaks, and shake their heads 
disconsolately saying, “‘ Winter is at hand.” Then the 
axe of the woodcutter echoes sharp and diligently in the 
forest ; then the coal merchants rejoice, because each 
shriek of Nature in her agony adds something to the 
price of coal per ton ; then the peat smoke spreads its 
aromatic fragrance through the atmosphere. A few 
days more, and at eventide the children look out of the 
window and dimly perceive the flaunting of a snowy 
mantle in the air. It isstern Winter’s vesture ; wrapped 
in his white mantle, his staff a huge iciciehis beard 
and hair a wind-tossed snow-drift, he travels over the 
land in the midst of the Northern blast ; and woe to the 
homeless wanderer whom he finds upon his path ! 

—SNow-FLAKES. 


The wooden jail was already marked with weather- 
stains and other indications of age, which gave a yet 
darker aspect to its beetle-browed and gloomy front. 
The rust on the ponderous iron-work of its oaken door 
looked more antique than anything else in the New 
World. Like all that pertains to crime, it seemed never 
to have known a youthful era. Before this ugly edifice, 
and between it and the wheel-track of the street, was a 
grass-plot, much overgrown with burdock, pig-weed, 
apple-peru, and such unsightly vegetation, which evi- 
dently found something congenial in the soil that had so 
early borne the black flower of civilized society, a prison. 
But on one side of the portal, and rooted almost at the 
threshold, was a wild rose-bush, covered, in this month 
of June, with its delicate gems, which might be imagined 
to offer their fragrance and fragile beauty to the prisoner 
as he went in, and to the condemned prisoner as he went 
forth to-his doom, in token that the deep heart of nature 
could pity and be kind to him. 

— Description of the Prison in ‘‘ THE SCARLET LETTER.” 


When eve has fairly set in, therefore, I sally forth, 
tightly buttoning my shaggy overcoat, and hoisting my 
umbrella, the silken dome of which immediately resounds 
with the heavy drumming of the invisible raindrops. <A 
lamp is burning dimly at the distant corner, and throws 
just enough of light along the street to show, and exag- 
gerate by so faintly showing the perils and difficulties 
which beset my path. Beyond, lies a certain 
Slough of Despond, a concoction of mud and liquid filth, 
ankle-deep, leg-deep, neck-deep,—in a word, of unknown 
bottom,—on which the lamplight does not even gliin- 
mer, but which I have occasionally watched, in the 
gradual growth of its horrors, from morn till nightfall. 
Should I flounder into its depths, farewell to upper 
earth! Or should I be swept away in fording that im- 
petuous and unclean torrent, the coroner will have a job 
with an unfortunate gentleman, who would fain end his 
troubles anywhere but in a mud-puddle ! 

—From ‘“ NiGHT SKETCHES.” 





GEMS FROM OLD THINKERS. 





The tongue is held in honor by such men 
As reckon words of more account than deeds. 
—Sophocles, B. C. 480. 


Hateful to me as are the gates of hell is he, who, hiding 
one thing in his heart, utters another. 
—Homer, B. C. 900. 


Educated men are as much superior to the uneducated as 
are the living to the dead. —Aristotle, B. C. 384. 


Wherever a man’s place is, there he ought to remain in 
the hour of danger ; he should not think of death or any- 
thing but disgrace. And this,O men of Athens, isa true 
saying. . : —Socrates, B. C. 470, 


That soil is fatherland which feeds us best. 
—Aristophanes, B. C, 444. 


It is better, by agreeing wiih Truth, to conquer Opinion, 
than by. agreeing with,Opinion to conquer Truth. 
—Epictetus, A. D. 90. 


Men there are who, right transgressing, 

Honor semblance more than being : 

O'er the sufferers all are ready 

Wail of bitter grief to utter; 

Though the bitter pang of sorrow 

Never to their heart approaches ; 

So, with counterfeit rejoicing, 

Men strain faces that are smileJess. 
—Atischylus, B, C. 500. 





Tyrants always love bad men ; for they rejoice in being 
flattered, a thing to which no man of a liberal spirit will 
submit ; for the virtuous lcve others, but they flatter none. 

—Aristotle, B. C. 384. 

Watch—for idleness of the soul approaches death. 

—Demophilus, B. C. 450. 
Far does the nan all other men excel, 
Who, from his wisdom, thinks in all thirgs well ; 
Wisely considering, to himself a friend, 
All for the present best and for the end. 
Nor is the man without his share of praise, 
Who well the dictates of the wise obeys ; 
But he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a useless man. 

—Hesiod, B. C. 735. 

Why do people give to beggars, and not to rhilosophers ? 

Because they think it possible that they themselves may 
become lame and blind, but they do not expect ever to turn 
out philosophers. —Diogenes, B. C. 412, 


Life hath no blessing like an earnest friend; than treas- 
ured wealth more precious, than the power of monarchs, 
and the people’s loud applatise. 

—Euripides, B. C. 460, 


The rumen seeking to obtain a sacred enclosure, which 
would not fall down, found it in the soul of Aristophanes- 
—Plato, B. C. 427. 
Friendship—one soul in two bodies. 
—Pythagoras, B. C. 582, 


Unless parents afford their children a fit pattern of life, 
they will leave them an obvious excuse to quote against 
themselves. — Aristotle, B. C. 884. 


Knowledge is the food of the soul. Must they not be 
utterly unfortunate, whoze souls are compelled to pass 
through life always hungeriog ? —Plato, B. C. 427. 


Some, by admiring other men’s virtues, become enemies 
to their own vices. —Bias, B. C. 600, 


Power gotten with the assistance of friends is an encour- 
agement to the unjust. —Aristides, B. C. 500. 


Evil commuzsications corrupt good manners. 
—Menander, B, C, 340. 


Men’s tongues are voluble, 
And endless are the modes of speech, and far 
Ex:ends, from side to side, the field of words. 
Sach as thou utterest, it will be thy lot 
To hear from others. —Homer, B. C. 900. 


No, blame not the doctor—no physic he gave me, 

He ne’er felt my pulse, never reached my bedside, 

Bat, as I lay sick, my friends anxious to-save me, 

In my hearing just mentioned his name—and I died. 
— Nicarchus, A. D. 100, 


Yea, all the majesty that awed of old, 
Unchecked. unconquered, irresistible, 
Thrilling the people’s heart, 
As well as ears, is gone: 
There are, may be, that fear ; but now Success 
ls man’s sole god and more. 
-—Aischylus, B. C. 500. 


Those who wish good to their friends, for the friend’s 
sake, are friends in the highest degree. 
—Aristotle, B. C, 884, 


No good e’er comes of leisure idly spent ; 
And Heaven ne’er helps the men who will not work. 
—Sophocles, B. C. 480, 


Time relieves the foolish from sorrow, but reason relieves 
the wise. —Epictetus, A. D. 90. 


lt is well to possess pleasure, but not to be possessed by 
it. —Aristippus, B. C: 400, 
Opinion, O opinion ! many men 
Of slightest worth hast thou uplifted high 


In life’s proud ranks. 
—Euripides, B. C. 460 


I wonder at men always ringing a dish or a jar before 
buying it, but being content to judge of man by his look 
alone. —Diogenes, B. C. 412. 


Seize time hy the forelock. —Pittacus, B. C. 650. 


Woman, once made equal to man, becomes his superior. 
—Socrates, B. C. 470. 


TO AN UNCULTIVATED WOMAN. 


When thou art dead, thou shalt lie in the earth, 

Not even the memory of thee sball live, 

Theneeforward nor forever. For thou hast 

No part or share in the Pierian roses ; 

But formless even in the halls of Hades, 

Shalt wander, flitting with the nameless dead. 
—Sappho, B. C. 612. 


Barbarous witnesses to men are the eyes and ears of them ~ 
that have barbarous souls. —Hvraclitus, B. C. 518. 


It is not many words that real wisdom prove ; 

Breathe rather one wise thought, 

Select one worthy object, 

So shalt thou best the endless prate of silly men reprove. 
—Thales, B, C. 640, 
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A bill has been presented to Congress providing for the collec- 
tion of the debts of the Pacific railroads, and for the prosecution 
of officials who plender the treasuries of the roads, 

The shipment of passengers and freight by the subsidized Black 
Sea Steamship COiffMpany has been suspended, and orders have 
been given to immediately fit out the steamers of the line for war 
purposes. 

The presents given to Pope Leo in honor of his jubilee amount 
to 90,000,000 francs. 

An American in Paris claims to have saved the life of the Crown 
Prince by manufacturing a silver tube for his throat. 

The House committee on commerce submitted a bill for the erec- 
tion of postal telegraph wires. The dangers of the Western Union 
monopoly were set forth. 

The building occupied by the Springtield, Mass, Union was 
burned. Six people lost their lives, and several others were 
injured. 

The advocates of the Saturday half holiday scored a triumph 
in the New York legislature. 

The New York Senate committee reported the results of their 
investigations of the ‘“Trusts,” and*promised to prepare a bill which 
would modify, if it does not do away with, the evils complained of. 

Cashier Tomlinson of the Bradford; Pa., National Bank was 
fatally shot by a robber while seeking to protect the bank's funds. 

The internal revenue bill which will be considered by Congress 
reduces taxation twenty-five or thirty million dollarsa year. It 
takes the taxes off tobacco, but whiskey and cigars will still be 
taxed. 

Reports are received of indignities suffered by American citizens 
in Tangier. 

Gen. Diaz is willing to entertain any reasonable proposal for the 
formation of a commercial treaty with the United States. 

Emperor William of Germany died, and his son the Crown Prince 
succeeded him. 

The United States Senate passed the dependent pension bill. 


A large number of striking minersin the Lehigh Valley Coal 
region resumed work. 

Newfoundland has been invited to join the Canadian Confedera- 
tion. 


FACT AND RUMOR, 


The total subscriptions received for the Longfellow memorial 
amount to $8,129,97. E. W. Longfellow has presented to the asso- 
ciation the land opposite the garden on the river side of Mt. 
Auburn street, thus insuring an open view to the water. 

There is a craze among fashionable circles in Paris for the 
study of astronomy. The Parisian dealers in telescopes are doing 
a brisk business, and many ladies are having observatories built 
in their gardens. 

Within a decade Mr. Corcoran gave $3,000,000 for the benefit of 
his countrymen, including $80,000 to the University of Virginia. 

Mrs. Hall, the wife of Prof. Asaph Hall, of the Naval Observa- 
tory at Washington, teaches her boys Greek and Latin, keeps pace 
with her husband’s wanderings among the stars, is an expert 
housekeeper, a fine historical scholar, and is said to write delight- 
ful poetry. 

Prof. Jastrow will deliver a series of six lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Cleveland has joined the Ramabai Circle for the Elevation 
of Women in India. The organization is the outgrowth of the 
work in this country of the Pundita Ramabai, who has been seek- 
ing to awaken interest in the establishment of a normal school for 
high-caste child widows in Poona. 

A great revival is in progress at Claflin University, Orangeburg, 
8. C. The results so far are 135 converted, 250 joined the church, 
and 18 baptized. Sixty students were converted in one day. 


The Seminary Museum at New Brunswick was enriched on 
February 22 by a valuable collection of Egyptian antiquities, in- 
tended to illustrate Biblical archseology. Prof. Lansing secured 
them on his recent visit to Egypt. 

Rev. T. De Witt Talmage said lately that the syndicate having 
charge of the publication of his sermons in the secular press in- 
formed him that every week 13,600,000 copies were published in 
America and about 4,000,000 in other lands. 

President Eliot of Harvard spoke in the Massachusetts legislature 
recently against the bill proposing to place all parochial and other 
private schools under the care of the district school committees. 
He held that the breach between the Protestant and Catholic 
popuiations should be closed, not widened. 








Salt rheum and all skin diseases are cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilia. Sold by all druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFOBNIA. 

A circular letter has been prepared, asking dollar contributions 
from teachers throughout the state, the amount so collected to be 
applied as an entertainment fund for the National Association. 

It is estimated thatnot less than 99 per cent. of the school chil- 
dren of the city of Alameda are yaccinated. The board of educa- 
tion, however, have decided not to refuse admission to any pupil 
whether vaccinated or not. This conclusion is based on the recent 
decision of Judge Greene. 

A report concerning terms of admission to the State University, 
new courses of study, higher degrees, etc., has been prepared, but 
as yet it remains in the hands of the faculty. 

Santa Rosa requires all pupils in the public schools to produce 
certificates of having been vaccinated within four years. 

The San Francisco press is agituting the schoo! question in a vig- 
orous way, It claims that the falling off in attendance upon the 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. public schools is on account of poor accommodations. It further 


states that there are 10,000 children of school age in that city that 
do not attend either public or private school. 

The Italian workingmen’s school of San Francisco has”an enroll- 
ment of nearly 200, with an average attendance of three-fourths 
that number. Nearly all of these children are native-born Ameri- 
cans, and most of them attend the public day schools. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company offers to transport 
school exhibits to the national convention free, on condition that 
such exhibits be not offered for sale at the close of the convention. 

Every effort possible is being made in the way of arrangement 
for the comfort and entertainment of the members of the coming 
national convention. Some nine large halls, beside the Mechanics’ 
Pavilion and the Grand Opera House, have been secured. 

A committee has also been appointed to show visitors over the 
city. It is also proposed to arrange for excursions to various 
places in the interior. 

The cold at the observatory has been very severe for some time. 
The thermometer has been as low as six degrees, Fahrenheit. 

Biggs, Butte county, is making an effort to secure the new col- 
lege of the Methodist Episcopal Church. At a mass meeting re- 
cently held, ten thousand dollars was subscribed, and ten acres of 
land donated. 

The San Francisco board of education has authorized its attorney 
to move for a new trial in the case of Kate Kennedy vs. Board of 
Education, and if denied, to appeal to the Supreme Court. It will 
be remembered that Miss Kennedy secured a judgment in the 
superior court. 

The local committee of the National Educational Association has 
been making efforts to secure the $1,000 “immigration fund ” to 
assist in paying for the publication of the “ educational bulletin.” 

The Catholic schoois of San Francisco have gained 3,623 in at- 
tendance during the last three years. 

Marysville. State Correspondent. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Thomas W. T. Curtis, former principal of the Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven, died at his home in that city last week. He 
was a graduate of Dartmouth, and was principal of the high 
school, for nineteen of the forty years spent by him in teaching. 
After resigning his position, he became instructor in geology, 
civil government, and declamation in the High School. Mr. Curtis 
was an extensive reader, and was quoted as an authority in all 
matters of literature. He was a good instructor in geometry and 
mathematics. He was at one time president of the Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association, and was a member of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

At a recent meeting, the principals of the public schools, repre- 
senting the teachers thereof, voted : 

That as it has pleased God, in His infinite wisdom to remove from 
this life, our associate, Thomas W. T. Curtis, who for nineteen 
years was principal of the Hillhouse High School, and for nearly 
twenty years has been closely connected with us. 

That in the death of our associate, and to many of us our 
honored teacher, we are called to mourn the loss of one, whose 
character as a teacher, and as a man has done much to dignify and 
elevate our profession. 

That we contemplate with admiration his patience, persever- 
ance, and discretion, his conscientious discharge of duty, and his 
devotion to the morals and intellectual welfare of his pupils. 

That we recognize with gratitude his uniform kindness, and 
helpfulness which have secured for him our lasting remembrance. 

That his efforts in*our public high school for the last twenty 
years have been largely instrumental in securing that perfection 
in its classification, which is one of its marked characteristics. 

That his wise conservatism is all that was good, and his readi- 
ness to encourage all true progress has permeated to no small 
extent all the departments of our schools. 

That in this bereavement we find an additional motive to 
earnest faithfulness in the calling to which our departed 
consecrated his life, that we may emulate the example which he 
has left us. 

That our sympathies are extended to the afflicted family, and: 
that in token of our respect and sympathy, we will attend the 
funeral services, Thursday, March 8. 

That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to his family, 
and that they be published in the daily papers of New Haven, in 
THE NEw YorRK SCHOOL JOURNAL, and The New England Jour- 
nal of Education; James D. Whitmore, L. L. Camp, John G. 
Lewis, Committee. 


T. 8S. PRICE. 


KANSAS. 


The dates for the beginning of summer institutes have been ar- 
ranged as June 11, July 9, and July 30. Many counties will have 
early institutes. The state board of education at its last meeting 
issued about fifty certificates to conductors and instructors. 

Considerable fault is found with the questions for teachers’ ex- 
aminations sent out by the state board of examiners at the Janu- 
ary examination. The arithmetic questions, especially, were ex- 
ceedingly difficult, 

An enthusiastic teachers’ institute was held at Hope recently. 

Ottawa has given Principal W. 8. Jenks an assistant in the high 
school. Miss Powers, who was teaching in the second ward, now is 
assistant principal. 

H. G. Larimer, the new president of the state teachers’ associa- 
tion, will conduct institutes this summer in Shawnee and Sedgwick 
counties. 

Miss Ida Ahibern, well-known asa litterateur as well as a teacher, 
will assist Mrs. A. J. Carruthers in the Saline county summer 
institute. 

The county superintendents of a half-dozen central Kansas 
counties met Feb. 1 at Abilene to discuss a uniform system of 
country school gradation. 

McPherson is to have a $25,000 high school building. 

The agricultural college at Manhattan gets $15,000.a year, under. 


the new experimental-station bill, for making experiments in 


agriculture. This will aid this already excellent institution greatly. 
In the state oratorical contest held at Baldwih City recently, the 
first place was awarded to L. A. Stebbins, of the State University; 
who spoke on “ Partizanship.” The other contestants were Messrs. 
J. W. D. Anderson, of Baker University, W. J. Converse, of 
Ottawa, M. D. McClintock, of the State Normal, J. E, Erickson. 
Washburn College, and Miss Lulu Barnett, Emporia Normal. 
Hope, State Correspondent, C. M, HARGER, 
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NEBRASKA. 

A new educational paper called The Northwestern School Jour- 
nal devoted to the interests of the teachers throughout Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Dakota, and Colorado, 
is to be published at Omaha, Neb. The writers will include miny 
well-known educators, and the paper will be of both local and 
general interest. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The winter term of the academy at Epping closed recently. In 
the evening the pupils gave an entertainment in the Congregation- 
al vestry which netted $75 for the purchase of books for the acade- 
my library. The successful principal of the academy is Elmer E. 
French, of Tufts College. 

The school committee of Dover have re-elcted Channing Folsom 
superintendent of schools and fixed his salary at $1,600, besides 
$200 for horse hire. They have elected Frank H. Pease principal 
of the Sawyer evening school. 

Tom Eames Morse, of Manchester, three times winner of the first 
Clarke prize, contemplates taking a two years’ course of instruct- 
ion at the Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, with the intention 
of becoming a teacher of elocution. 

Miss Clapp, of Northampton, Mass., has been engaged as teacher 
of the grammar department at the academy in Franconia. 

The Clement’s Hill school, in the extreme northern portion of 
Hopkinton township has been closed in consequence of scarlet 
fever. 

The spring term of Marlow high school opened the 15th of this 
month. 

The Milford school board have ordered the schools closed on very 
stormy days as a health measure, and a wise one, as many of the 
scholars have to go long distances. 

At the close of the Hooksett village schools a public exhibition 
will be given at Odd Fellows’ hall, under the charge of Miss E. J. 
Brickett and Miss Jennie B. Abbott, teachers. 

ELLEN A. FOLGER. 
NEW JERSEY. 

At the meeting of the Newark Teachers’ Institute, held recently 
Prof. J. O’Connor Sloane, of New York, consulting engineer for 
the Scientific American, delivered an interesting address upon the 
teaching of physics in the public schools. He illustrated with sim- 
ple and inexpensive apparatus many of the properties of matter, as 
adhesion, elasticity, and cohesion ; and showed in a graphic and in- 
structive manner how centrifugal force, the pressure of air and 
water, and the communication of mechanical energy could be ex- 
emplified with materials readily procured. 

Dr. Peter J. Austin, of Rutgers College, the noted chemist and 
essayist, who is perhaps one of the best known scientists in New 
Jersey, and who adds to great attainments in the realm of natural 
science a marked literary ability, addressed the teachers upon 
“Woman and her Culture.” The discourse was an able one. 
abounding in humorous sallies and philosophical advice. 

The teachers of Newark have determined to procure for their 
Institutes the very best talent the literary lecture field affords. To 
this end they have contributed a fund which will probably aggre- 
gate $100 to $125. Prof. Boyesen, of Columbia College, the Swedish 
poet and essayist, delivered the first lecture of the course. His 
subject was “ Browning and his Works.” 

The Principals’ Association, of Newark, recently elected for the 
third time Mr. Augustus Scarlett, as their president. This is an 
honor seldom conferred ; but Mr. Scarlett’s efforts to advance the 
interests of the Association had been, during his two terms, so un- 
tiring, that his re-election was unanimous. Mr. J. W. Kennedy, 
who had performed the duties.of secretary and treasurer most 
acceptably during two years, positively declined a third term and 
was succeeded by Mr. Henry 8. Anderson. 

A number of Newark principals and teachers will probably 
attend the sessions of the National Association at San Francisco, 
in July. 

A somewhat famous Essex county teacher has, temporarily at 
least, resigned the cares of the school-room for what is, to him, a 
far more congenial, though more exciting and dangerous task. 
Prof. James Ricalton, of Maplewood, near Orange, has just sailed 
for foreign climes on a mission for Edison, the inventor. He is to 
explore the wilds of India, Borneo, Sumatra; in fact, all of tropical 
Asia and adjacent islands for certain minerals which the Wizard of 
Menlo Park, wishes for the perfection of some electrical inven- 
tions. Prof. Ricalton has traveled through nearly every country 
on the globe, and has written for Outing many interesting reminis- 
cences of his journeys. 

NEW YORK. 


The New Paltz State Normal and Training School, established 
two years ago, was intended for the purpose of increasing the effi- 
ciency of instruction in the public schools, and, under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Eugene Bouton, is doing admirable work in that direc- 
tion. To normal students tuition and text-books are free. 


WISCONSIN. 

A large attendance of enthusiastic teachers favored the instituté 
held at Waukesha recently, under the direction of Prof, 8. Y..Gil- 
lan. The community was likewise thoroughly aroused, and at- 
tended the evening lectures in large numbers. 

Conventions of county superintendents, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing matters pertaining to the welfare of the schools, were held 
this year at Eau Claire, Oshkosh, Milwaukee, and Madison. 

An institute for the graded schools of Rock county was held at 
Janesville recently. Supt. C. P. Keyes was in charge. Professor 
Maxson and Pres. W. D. Parker also took part in the work. Pro- 
fessor Maxson gave a lecture on “ Communism or Anarchy.” 

At one of the teachers’ examinations in-this state, out of 6 
applicants, 27 had never read a book on education, and 19 were not 
readers of any educational journal. The county ts a fair represen- 
tative of aiost others in-the state. . It is evident that.some great 


} improvements must-be made before the .teachers.cay stand on an 


equal fgoting with members of the other professions. 

The néw law making first grade county certificates Valill for four 
years and second grad& fot two" yeats, is -begiining.to show good 
the | results. Several-superintendents report an increased desire on the 
part of their teachers to.obtain the higher certificates. 

Unlimited state certificates were recently granted to C. F. Cronk, 
of Stoughton, and J. L. Sherron, of Albany. Prof. B.D. Salisbury, 
of Beloit College, read a very important geological paper before 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences at their last meeting. Pro- 
fessor Salisbury has made original researches in the study of gla- 
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eial phenomena in Kurope, where he made some mterestang and 
valuable discoveries. 

A. P. Delaney, late principal of the Columbus high school, re- 
cently died of consumption, in California, whither he had gone for 
the benefit of his health. He was a graduate of the Whitewater 
Normal school, and for a time a member of its faculty. He wasa 
worthy man and an efficient teacher. 


St. Francis. State Correspondent. E. A. BELDA. 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD. 
The board decided to advertise for proposals to build a new 
school-house at Seyenty-seventh St. and Tenth Ave., and to exca- 


vate for the site of another at Eagle Ave. and One-hundred-sixty- 
third St. 


Com. Holt has prepared a bill providing for the re-employment | Froebe 


of teachers thrown out of their positions by consolidations, etc., 
which it is thought will meet the approval of the trustees. It pro- 
poses to send to each board of trustees a list of the teachers so un- 
employed, with information as to their qualifications and instructs 
that no others are to be appointed in any piace as long as there are 
names on this list. 





Supt. Jasper reports that 93 teachers will suffer a decrease of 
salary during the year, because of decreased attendance. The total 
reduction amounts to over $3,000. 

The little school at 67 Warren St. is to be continued even though 
its cost is so disproportionately large, in consideration of the im- 
possibility for the children to attend elsewhere. 

Mrs. Agnew is opposed to the proposed bill for placing the Nor- 
mal College on the same footing as the College of the Vity of New 
York, not that she does not wish to see the girls given the same 
advantages as the boys, but that such a change as the bill proposes, 
which is to provide for enlargement and the conferring of degrees, 
would be to the disadvantage of the work for which this school was 
established, i. ¢., the training of teachers. Miss Dodge also thin’:s 
there ought to be a college for giris, but is opposed to turning the 
Normal College into such. But for the opposition of Mrs. Agnew 
and Miss Dodge, it is quite likely that President Simmons’ strong 
plea for placing the Normal College beyond the reach of the politi- 
cians would have enlisted a large majority of the board to favor 
the bill. As it was, only a bare majority of two voted in favor of 
it. What the legislature and the Governor will now do with it re- 
mains to be seen. 





President Hunter says that nearly 3000 of the 3768 graduates, 
whom the Normal College has turned out since 1870, have taught in 
the common public schools. He says it is not the fault of the cul- 
lege if the supply of teachers exceeds the demand, but in the vitia- 
ted public sentiment in regard to labor, this condition of things 
must continue until new channels of employment are open to 
women; or, until all kinds of honest work are considered respect- 
able. If the ward trustees would uniformly appoint the best 
teachers, in the order of merit, regardless of extraneous influences, 
it would soon be found that the supply of good teachers would be 
less than the demand. As a natural consequence the inefficient 
would drop into other callings for which they may have an apti- 
tude. 





The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association held an election March 
8, which resulted in the choice of the following officers: 

For President and Trustee, Jacob T. Boyle; for vice-president, 
and trustee, Miss M. Louise Clawson; for recording secretary and 
trustee, Abner B. Holley; for financial secretary and trustee, 
Alanson Palmer; for treasurer and trustee, Samuel Ayers; for 
directors and trustees, Henry P. O'Neil, Dubois B. Frisbee, Mary | 
A. Magovern, John J. Sturdivant, Pauline L. Loss, Nathan P. 
Beers, Elijah A. Howland, Christopher Gregory, Henry C. Litch- 
field, Letitia Mathews, Salome Purroy, Richmond B. Elliott, 
Amelia Kiersted, Elijah D. Clark, John H. Myers; for inspectors of. 
election, Eugene D. Bagen, Andrew J. Whiteside, Joanna J. Hill. 

The monthly report for February shows that this growing asso- 
ciation has a membership of more than 1400. 75 new members 
were admitted at the last meeting, and 80 applications for member- 
ship were received. 

Dr. N. M. Butler delivers two lectures at Columbia College this 
month, one March 17, on the “ Progress of Public Education,” and 
one March 24 on “The Argument for Manual Training.” Time, 
11:30 A. M. 


It should be kept in mind that Col. Parker is coming to the city 
the first week in April, and will lecture in the Hall of the Indus- 
trial Education Association on the afternoons of the 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
He subjects will be “The Psychological Basis of Expression,” “The 
Pedagogical Use of Expression,” “Language as a Means of 
Growth,” “ Painting, Drawing, Modeling, and Manual Training.” 

On Tuesday, March 20, Dr. Allen will give his second lecture on 
“Temperament in Education,” and on March 23, Dr. J. A. Reinhart, 
of the Paterson High and Training Schools, will speak. Experience 
has shown that something good may always be expected of a 
New Jersey man, even though his name may not be as well 
known to the New York City. teachers as those of some of their 
illustrious townsmen. It is not safe, therefore, to stay away 
when they are to appear. Dr. Reinhart’s subject will be “The 
Stuty of The Mistery of Bensation,” 

The pedagogical lectures at the University have now reached the 
wise men of.Queen Elizabeth's time. Dr. Allen gave last Thursday 
a number of illustrations from the catechisms of that time, and 
some of the immortal Ascham’s nuggets of pedagogical wisdom. 
One of these was to the effect that it would be possible to make 
children dislike shooting with the arrow or any other pastime, as 
much as most of them disliked: school, by pursuing a similar 
course, i. ¢., criticising and perhaps punishing them when they 
failed-in these, as was’ done with their failures in-lessons. Boys 
found such delight in riding because the hostlers gave them the 
greatest liberty and freedom with the horses, and lively encourage- 
ment, instead of ill-natured criticism. But poor Lady Jane Grey 
found pleasure in nothing but her books, because everybody was 
hateful to her except her tutor, E, L, Bgngprcr, 


LETTERS. 


READING Lesson Devices.—What are some devices for va- 
riety in conducting reading lessons ? R. E. 

1, One pupil names pauses, the rest of the class read in 
concert. 2. One pupil reads, the rest of the class name the 
pauses, 3. Boys and girls alternate, reading a sentence 
each. 4. Readingin couples. 5. Giving partsin dialogues. 
6. Choosing sides. 7. Reading in concert, pupils arranged 
according to voices as in singing. 8. Volunteer reading. 
9. Teacher and pupil alternate. 10. Careless pupils al- 
ternate with class. 11. Pupils read their own selections, 
previously studied, from platform. O. E, ALESHIRE. 





Some SAYINGs OF FraBEL.—Discuss these sayi: 


of Friedrich 
1; and give them a practical application to work of an 
my. vor detected the main-spring of the moral 
a) “In games, n-8 mo 
that animated the p — 


(b) “Closely akin to the mas in their morally strengthening as- 
were the walks = especially when conducted iby Pesta- 
ozzi himself.” *~ EA 


Freebel instituted games for his children but was 
greatly irritated by those whosawin them only games. He 
had in view, through the delightful employment of chil- 
dren, the skillful development of the entire nature—men- 
tal, moral, and physical. 

So far as the moral nature was concerned, there was first 
the aroused and directed attention of his young pupils. 
This power of concentration during the exercise of each and 
all of the intellectual powers lay at the basis of all diligent 
and successful effort. Then again, he was constant in in- 
sisting upon goodness in action. Each child was suppled 
with its own place, and its own materials, so that a feeling 
of ownership and responsibility was awakened. At the 
same time the games demanded the exhibition of obedience 
to the commands of the director ; of neatness and order in 
the arrangement and safe custody of the material; and of 
generosity in sharing them at times with others. 

Pestalozzi, whilst at the orphan asylum at Stanz, worked 
and walked with his pupils during the day, and taught them 
in the early morning and evening. During their occupa- 
tion and walks their observation of nature was directed, 
and a deep interest in it aroused. Truth, beauty, order, 
kindness, patience, all these moral qualities were incul- 
cated. Pestalozzi himself says that “his children willed, 
they had power, they persevered, they succeeded, and they 
were happy.” 

The practical teacher in these days finds how invaluable 
are the moral qualities which both Froebel and Pestalozz! 
cultivated and prized. These reformers made high moral 
qualities the chief aim of their toil, and the best teachers of 
to-day, whilst compelled to secure certain intellectual re- 
sults, make it their prime duty to secure through the intel- 
lectual acquisitions the moral development of their pupils. 
Diligence, truthfulness, obedience, a high sense of duty, 
self-control, a love of the beautiful and the true, all these 
may be cultivated through the work of the codes if only the 
teacher be faithful to his high trust, and not the slave to 
mere intellectual results. 


A QuEsTIon rn Economics.—Expiain and illustrate the eco- 

iomical terms Cost of uction, Effective Demand, Normal 

Value Market Value. What causes the market value to upterso 
rapid c 


hanges, even while its normal value is constant ? 
The cost of production of a thing has been defined as the 


»{sum of the efforts and abstiences required for producing 


it. We find it convenient to express these in terms of 
money. We may then say that the cost of production is 
the sum of the prices which a person would pay for the 
efforts and sacrifices required for producing it, if he 
purchased them at their market prices. This is how a 
workman estimates what he can make an article for. Ef- 
fective demand is the demand of those who are not merely 
desirous to possess some particular commodity, but who 
have also the requisite means to purchase it. If aman 
wants to sell his house, his decision to take a definite sum 
is only influenced by the offers of those who have the 
money to purchase. Normal value is the expense of pro- 
duction. If shoes of a certain size and pattern can be| bon, 
made for $2.50 a pair in Lynn, that is their normal value 
there. The market value is that which the commodity 
has in an actual exchange in a given market. The normal 
price of shoes may be $2.50, but the market price on a cer- 
tain day may be 2.00 or $3.00. 

A change of fashion often causes an article to sell for 
less than its cost price. A great demand for a novlty 
may enable a seller to gain a large profit. Often the 
market price is the sport of large speculators. A tempor- 
ary failure in supply, or a great increase in the demand, 
results in wide market fluctuations in price. But. these] 
fluctuations are never permanent. The market price al- 
ways tends to approximate to the normal price. Producers 
would not continue to make articles at a loss, and if the 
price admitted of very great profits, production would 
receive such a stimulus as would soon largely increase the 
supply and thereby reduce the price. 





THe EFFIcrency oF LABOR.—State and briefly explain the con- 
ditions on which efficiency of human labor depends. 


Human labor becomes more efficient in proportion as 


larger increase of wealth. Jevons says that in order to get 
as much wealth as we can with a reasonable amount of 
labor, we ought to labor (1.) At the best time ; (2.) At the 
best place ; (3.) In the best manner. We should do things 
when they can be done most easily, as making hay while 
the sun shines. We should work at the right place; iron 
should be smelted near a coal supply. For the world to 
grow rich easily, each nation should busy itself with what 
it can do best. And then every laborer should work to the 
greatest advantage. He cannot do this if he works alone. 
There must thus be a combination of labor, and this com- 


"| bination may be either simple, each man doing the same 


kind of work as his neighbor, but yet securing by their 
united efforts what they could never accomplish as indi- 
viduals ; or it may be complex, where different persons are 
occupied with different pursuits, but all aiming at one re- 
sult. This separation of employments not only makes it 
possible to do what could never be done in any other way ; 
but it brings with it many collateral advantages. Work- 
men who are employed in one trade, thereby acquire an 
enormous increase in dexterity, and save considerable 
amount of time, which would otherwise be spent in pass. 
ing from one kind of work to another. 


ANALYTIC AND SyNtTHETIC TEACHING.—Distinguish between 
analytical and synthetical teaching. Which of these methods is 
generally better suited for object lessons, and why ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Analytical teaching is a term applied to that process 
of training in which we begin with a number of examples ; 
and after a close inspection we see wherein these examples 
agree and differ, and thus by a process of analysis we are 
able to determine the general principle or rule they illus- 
trate, or which underlies them. 

Synthetical teaching, on the other hand, is employed 
when we reason deductively, as in Euclid. Here we pro- 
ceed synthetically by combining elementary facts and 
principles, and so drawing new truths by means of the 
combination. The analytical method is preferable in 
object lessons for the following reasons : 

1. The objects are present, and a close inspection will 
enable the pupil to discover the common principle under- 
lying them. 

2. The effort of the pupil thus to proceed from the con- 
sideration of concrete cases to the establishment of ab- 
stract truth is an excellent mental discipline. 

8. The truths thus arrived at are far more likely to be 
membered than if they had been communicated by the 
teacher as mere pieces of information. 


CONCERNING MONEY.—State carefully the various functions of 
money, and the qualities a commodity must possess to fit it to 
serve a8 money. . INTERESTED. 

Money consists of something which all people in a coun- 
try are willing to take in exchange. All economists are 
agreed that money has two important functions, a meas- 
ure of value and a medium of exchange. Jevons adds two 
others, a store of value and a standard of value. (1.) We 
express the value of everything in terms of money, for the 
sake of easy comparison. (2.) As a medium of exchange, 
money saves us from the necessity of barter, which, while 
apparently simple, is beset with great practical diffi- 
culties. 

(3.) In the time of Elizabeth, silver was the measure of 
value, and gold was the medium of exchange for large 
sums ; precious stones were used as the store for wealth, 
while in drawing long leases of college lands, it was stipu- 
lated that rents should be paid in wheat. History has 
proved that gold is subject to far less fluctuations in 
value than almost anything else. It is thus the best 


A 


possible standard of value, as well as measure of it. 
For a substance to be fit to be used as money, it 
should be portable, indestructible, divisible, homogene- 
ous, stable in value, workable, cognizable, highly prized. 
It will be seen that gold and silver combine many of 
these qualities in a remarkable degree. 
LEAD PENCILS. 
Indias, p material of lead pencils is not lead, as the name 
would 7 but graphite. Graphite is one of the forms of car- 
unaffected by any known substance or condition. The 
pee wat trom the Greek and means writing-stone. About the mid- 
dle of the 16th century there was discovered at Barrow in the 
county of Cumberland, in the no north-western corner of England, a 
mine of the best and purest This substance was 80 so! 
little narrow strips without a These little _ of h- 
ite, being soft and smooth and black, were placed in fonnd ‘ele 
of some soft wood, grooved out 1 receive and hold them, that 


“became a 
it wholly “within the prov- 
the export of hite se forei, oe! a) a 
ex gra: oreign Jands. value was 
aatenraer aber was about ten dollars 
finest quality sometimes sold at forty do! 
of these mines was Only a question of 
long passed. The world, however, was not 
it _ lead and, as usual, patience, 
and ex solved the potion, Graphite 
and it was found that by mixing pow- 
ae oe ears with a fine powdered clay, in certain 
manner ‘ oe -lead could be made, bere tned 
or softer, better adapted all 





the expenditure of a definite amount of it is followed by a 





capitel. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LyRA CHRISTIANA. A Treasury of Sacred Poetry. Se- 
lected and Arranged. By H. L. L. T. Nelson & Sons, 
London, Edinburgh, and New York. 562 pp. 

It has been the aim of the editor of this volume, to pre- 
oe a collection of sacred try, and not from an eens? 

ymn book. Without excluding devotional poems, the ed- 
itor has endeavored to select, chiefly from modern sources, 
those which breathe a spirit of piety, and have in idea an 
expression the stamp of poetic feeling and talent. € ar- 
rangement of the poems are one for each day of the year 
according to the order of the months: each m is headed 
by a ponnnge of scripture and title. Some of them are old 
favorites. but many will be found to be new, although old 
in years. These are poems to meet the n , tastes, an 
emotions of all classes, sweet, soul-stirring and satisfying. 

It is a book of poetical treasure. 


A Novel. 
Appleton & 





THE NUN’s CURSE. 
New York: D. 
cents, 


This is an Irish story, and opens in the far North, where 
superstition is as abundant as the bloom heather. It 
cannot be called sensational although there is sensation in 
it. The prominent points are the relation of landlord to 
tenant,—many pictures of interest are scattered through, 
both of scenery and life among the people, high and low. 


Goop HEALTH FOR CHILDREN, In Easy Lessons, Upon 
Food, Drink, Air, and Exercise. By Orestes M. Brands. 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. Boston and New York. 
79 pp. 18 cents. 


In the preparation of this little book, it has been the ob- 
ject of the author to select the most essential points in the 
personal care of the health, and give them to children in a 
— e,easy manner. There are twenty-four chapters in the 
book, and euch one is full of gece advice, and p truth. 
Pictures are scattered through them, illustrating the frame- 
work of the body, the muscles, brain, respiratory and di- 

estive organs, the heart and eye. The familiar, conversa- 
fional style in which this little volume is written will 
make it of great value to the teacher in giving primary les- 
sons in physiology. Especial prominence is given to the 
baneful effects of alcohol and tobacco upon the nerves, mus- 
cles, stomach, heart and blood-vessels, air- , Skin, 
sight and hearing. In connection with each chapter is a 
square in which is found a short, instructive lesson in 
script, consisting sometimes of only a few plain and simple 
words, but teaching a good lesson. Test questions for review 
are also given upon each subject. Technical terms have 
been studiously avoided, but facts of import, essential 
to the well being of the child’s body and health are given 
simply and cogently. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PsycHoLoGy. A Text-book. By David 
J. Hill, LL.D. With Illustrative Figures. Sheldon & 
Company. New York and Chicago. 419 pp. $1.25. 


A new psychology! Is there room foranother? If there 
is, there must be in it comeing new, so we take up this 
new work of Dr. Hill’s with fee of great curiosity. A 
glance through the book tells us at once, that its author is 
ateacher. Its analysis of contents occupies eighteen pages, 
which is of great value to the student. Through the en- 
tire book also we have recapitulations of topics condensed 
under each section, together with references to books that 
should be consulted in connection with the study of the 
work. This bibliography is very full and of ont impor- 
tance. The Doctor has brought the work up the most 
advanced thought in connection with op my psy- 
chology. Another feature, making the book of great value 
to teachers, is a division of each section Riving the relation 
of the subject discussed, to education. is feature, as far 
as we know, is peculiar to this book. Throughout the work 
is found freshness, thoroughness of treatment, and un- 
doubted evidence of a mastery of the subject. We most 
heartily commend it to the most careful study of our many 
readers. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CIVILIZATION. B 
Hutson. New York: John B. 
pp. 35 cents. 


Our author has attempted to do what many have tried to 
do before him, viz.: to. find the beginnings of civilization. 
Back in the dim past the human race commenced, when 
and where is by no means , but from the dawn of 
history all the t races of mankind have been traced. 
The author treats of the great divisions of the races ;—the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Hittites, the Phoenicians, the 

ebrews, the Assyrians, and the Aryans. After this he 
takes up the early stone age in Europe, the lake dwellers, 
the Etruscans, the iron age and the Slavs. Now, it is easy 
to see that a work of this character has great value. While 
many readers will not agree with him as to his conclusions 
or perhaps as to the treatment of his ga ay no one 
can fail get great good from its e book is 
full of suggestive thought on asubject much written about. 
A book of this kind is an ante-chamber to history, or rather 
a succession of panne were eg ey By: it. e are car- 
ried back, we cannot tell how far, to the early times of hu- 
man history. Whatis back orthis? Well, if this question 
cannot be answered, yet, our anthor has admirably told us 
all that is known from the first dawn of authentic record, 
and in such a manner as to be deeply interesting. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
ompany. 407 pp. 50 


Charles Woodward 
Alden, Publisher. 242 


HEGEL’s PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE AND OF HISTORY. 
An Exposition. By George S. Morris. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Company. 3806 pp. $1.25. 


To Hegel is accorded a vi sh place amo hilosoph- 
ical writers. His Esthetics wilde been famous, buthis 
** Philosophy of the State and of History”’ are dered 


consi 

his masterpieces. Professor Morris, in this volume, has 
attempted to present in substance the argument of both of 
these works, without comment or criticism, whether defen- 
sive or offensive, on the doctrines ex) unded. Thesubjects 
considered under the philosophy of the state, are A’ t 
ht and Morality, and the ical World. Under the 
2 osophy of aaaneeh gre : The Oriental World, The Grecian 
orld, the Roman World, and The World. In 

ean va these subjects aoe ere - 
most profound questions ever thought out by mind of 

state historical facts and it 


q| needed, and 





fessor Morris has presented peste in his own lan, and 
partly in the lan of the author, a synopsis of the po- 
sitions and thoughts of Hegel. It requiresa clear head and 
a comprehensive grasp of the subjects to do such a work as 
this well, and when we say that the work is done well, we 
state the character of the mind of the editor of the “ Phil- 
osophy of the State and of History.” 


ALDEN’s MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA OF KNOWLEDGE AND LAN- 
GUAGE. With Illustrations. Vol. 4. New York: John 
B. Alden, Publisher. 637pp. Handsome cloth binding, 
50 cents ; half morocco, 65 cents. 


Alden’s Manifold se eo ia, most certainly brings a 
wealth of true knowledge to the million, at the very small- 
est expense. This is the fourth volume, and yet it seems 
to have only just commenced. Its price brings it within 
the means of every one who ever uses such a book, and its 

reat merit is its adaptation to practical uses, giving, un- 

er each proper h the information most likely to be 
2 = wont’ concise form. bake see ye. 
cyclo a will cover a great n where acheap 
Book is so much called for. ’ 


SHAKESPEARE AND CHAUCER EXAMINATIONS. Edited with 
Some Remarks on the Class-room Study of Shakespeare. 
ar, William Taylor Thom, M. A. Boston: Published by 
Ginn & Co. pp. $1.10. 


This volume is one of the second edition of the book. Its 
chief usefulness lies in its suggestiveness as to the Study 
of Shakespeare, andin addition, a good deal of technical 
information, helpful to the understanding Shakespeare’s 
English, is given. This edition has been enlarged by the 
Examinations on King Lear, Othello, and the Merchant of 
Venice, to which the amination on Chaucer has been 
added, whose works are too little read. In arrangement 
the book has, first, a Preface and Introduction, followed 
by: Hamlet Examination, Letter of F. J. Furnivall, Esq.; 

acbeth Examination, Class Examination in Hamlet, 1887; 
King Lear Examination, Othello Examination, The Mer- 
chant of Venice Examination, Class-room Study of Shakes- 
peare, Chaucer Examination, and Womanhood in Chaucer, 

hakespeare, and Tennyson. These Examinations are the 
result of much careful study of Shakespeare,—the questions 
are identical in kind with the ordinary class-work, and 
give the results of that work carried on in a post-graduate 
pos & They are given in a half-colloquial manner, plain, 
and easy to be understood. 


THE GETTYSBURG SPEECH AND OTHER PAPERS. B 
ham Lincoln, and an Essay on Lincoln by James Russell 
Lowell. With Introduction and Notes. Riverside Liter- 
ature Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Boston: 4 
Park St., New York: 11 East 19 Street. The Riverside 
Press. Cambridge. 74 pp. 15 cents. 

The birthday of Abraham Lincoln, is likely to have in- 
creased honor shown it as the years pass on, and at that 
time his career will be studied with renewed interest. This 
——- is sent out as a help to those who desire a brief 

book, and contains James Russell Lowell’s important 
essay, with a few of Lincoln’s most striking speeches, mes- 
sages and letters. There is also added some pages which 
give suggestions for a a and a brief chron- 
ology of the leading events in his life. 


Abra- 


HARVARD REMINISCENCES. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., 
.D. Boston: Ticknor & Company, 211 Tremont 

Street. 216 pp. 

There were, sixty years ago, associated with Dr. Pea- 
body, in the several departments of Harvard University, 
men who ought not to be forgotten, and who it is the 
author’s pleasure to remember in this volume of reminis- 
cences., he worth and services of these men have, in 
many cases, no record except in the fading memory of 
their few surviving pupils, and the author has accepted 
the self-appointed position of bringing up again the merits 
of those who lived and bore so honorable a part in the 
history of Harvard. Dr. Peabody has, in these sketches, 
adopted the order of uation, which embraces fifty-six 
years of college-age, m. 1776 to 1831 (inclusive.) ere 
are sixty-nine of these representatives, each one having a 
short biography, and some of them are unusually full of 
historical interest. Besides the biographical notices, the 
author has added a on. containing some personal rem- 
p opacene = Harvard College, asit was during his novitiate 
as a student. 


Ca IRA! OR DANTON, IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A 


Study. By Lawrence Gronlund, A.M. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. blishers. New York: Charles T. Dilling- 
ham. 261 pp. $1.25. 


It is the belief of the author, of ‘“ Ca Ira,” that all his- 
torians in the English language, at least, y presented 
the French Revolution as a panorama of kaleidoscopic 
pictures, and so, have made it a perplexing and puzzling 
subject. But even in that form, there is no portion of his- 
tory so eee, all readers. The special work of 
Danton in the Revolution, is portrayed by the author, and 
it is his belief that to describe and discuss that period it is 
necessary to discuss the part Danton took in it, as it fills 
eos gromies part of the French annals during the five most 
terrible years of history. The seven chapters of which the 
body of the book is com treat of ‘ The Rising Gen- 
eration,” ‘‘The Middle C Regime ” The Counter Revo- 
lution Crushed,” “‘ Energy of the Year,” “Fraternity of 
the J: acobins,”” “Terror,” “ The Present Transition State.” 
There is an “Introduction” of six es, giving “ A Key 
to the French Revolution.” ‘The title of the hook, which s 
peculiar, is of American orem through Benjamin Franklin, 
who, while Ambassador to the court of France, in os | to 
the constant question, in regard to the American Rev- 
olution, always replied, ‘‘ Ah ! ca ira,’’ (Oh, it goes !) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

D. C. Heath & Co, announce Emile Souvestre’s “ Un Philosophe 
Sous Les Toits,” edited by Prof. W. H. Fraser of the University of 
Toronto, with notes and vocabulary, to meet the wants of students 
having in view the university matriculation examination, or for 
beginners translating French into English: also “Ten Years in 
Massachusetts,” by Raymond L, Bridgman, which pictures the 
development of the commonwealth as seen in its laws. 

T. B. Aldrich and H. M. Alden, editors respectively of the 
Atlantic and Harper’s,were both born November 11, 1836, 

The series of “ Stories of the States,” which D. Lothrop Company 
are publishing are very valuable for supplementary school read- 





pork we ae eee on 
wifat eas trace existing between 
facts, but itis far more dificult to go underneath al 4 


and relations and state under’ principles binding 


together all human ccquuinetions, “Ip isexteatian, Pro- | 


ing. The design of the series is to detach the records of the severa) 
commonwealths from the domain of prosaic historical detail, and 
infuse into the narrative life and vigor, 


A series of recollections, entitled “‘ At Home and in War,” by 
Col. Alexander V. Verestchagin, are being prepared by T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. They all relate to Russian experiences, and include 
several military campaigns. 

Roberts Brothers are about to add to their editions of Landor's 
“ Imaginary Conversations,” and “ Pericles and Aspasia” a vol- 
ume of other prose writings by Landor, including his * Pentameron 
and Pentalogia,” and “Citation and Examination of Shakes- 
peare.”’ 

“A Critical History of Sunday Legislation,” from A.D. 821 to 
1888, by Dr. A. H. Lewis, which covers a field not hitherto occupied 
in the literature of the Sunday question, is among the publica- 
tions of D. Appleton & Co. 


A “ Riverside” edition of the poetical works of John G. Whittier, 
in style uniform with the “ Riverside ” Longfellow, is among the 
works on the list of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. A large paper 
edition, limited to 500 copies, is also announced. 


The Century Company have published F. R. Stockton’s “ The 
Dusantes,” a sequel to “* The Casting away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine.” The story is a very entertaining one. 


The leading articles in the Library Magazine for Decembcr 24th 
are: “ Address on Aphorisms,” by John Morley, M.P.; “ Ameri- 
can Museums of Pre-Historic Archeology,” by Alfred R. Wallace ; 
“Roses and Rose Culture,” from the Quarterly Review; “* Curiosi- 
ties of the English Copyright Law,” from the Athenwum; “ Macau- 
lay’s Retentive Memory,” by Sir Frederick Pollock; “ Funeral 
Hymns,” from the “ Rig-Veda,” by W. R. Wallace; “German 
Criticism on Shakespeare,” by George Saintsbury ; also other brief 
articles. John B. Alden, New York and Chicago, is the publisher. 

Ticknor & Co. announce for publication this month John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s papers on boxing and other athletic exercises. Recent 
numbers of their “ paper series ” of original copyright novels are 
“ Homoselle,” by Mary F. Tiernan, and “ A Moonlight Bay,” by 
E. W. Howe. 

Under the title of “* Eighty—Nine,” Cassell & Company will pub- 
lish a story based on the possibilities of the present socio-political 
conditions, written from a standpoint so new and singular that it 
seems strange that it should not before have attracted attention, 
and yet full of probability. 

Dr. H. C. McCook’s charming book on insect life, “* Tenants of 
an Old Farm,” having been through several editions here, in the 
hands of Fords, Howard & Hulbert of New York, has now been 
brought out in England by Hodder & Stoughton, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir John Lubbock, the distinguished entomoiogist. 

W.G. Jordan has severed his connction with Book Chat and is 
now on the editorial staff of Literature, the new illustrated weekly 
magazine published by John B. Alden. 

Brentano’s (5 Union Square. N. Y.) new story which is about 
ready for publication promises to create a sensation. It is entitled 
“The Great Amherst Mystery ” and is a narrative of experiences 
with ghosts in a haunted house. Walter Hubbell is the author. 

Prof. Francis L. Patton, the newly-elected President of Prince- 
ton College, is one of the active and responsible editors of The 
Presbyterian Review. The selection of all the articles for the Re- 
view is made by Dr. Patton, together with Dr. Briggs of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and every number contains some contribu- 
tion from his pen. 

P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have just 
published No. 27, “100 Choice Selections.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Manual Traimng School. Its Aims, Methods, and Results, 
with detailed Courses of Instruction in Shonwork and Drawine. 
By Prof. C. M. Woodward. Princ. Training Sch. Washington 
Univ., St. Louis. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. $2.00. 


The Story of the Goths, from the earliest times to the end of the 
Gothic dominion in Spain. By Henry Bradley. The Story of the 
Nations Series. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Educational Tonics of the Duy—Chips from a Teacher's Work- 
shop. By L. R. Kiemm, Ph. D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedias. Vol. 4, from Baptism to Bilberry. 
New York: John B. Alden. 65 cents. 


A Critical History of Sunday Legislation. From 321 to 1888, A. 
. By A. H. Lewis, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.35. 


Pleasant Waters: a Story of Southern Life and Character. By 
Graham Clayton. New York; J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Number Stories. By L. J. Woodward. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Pilerims and Puritans: The Story of the Planting of Plymouth 
ond Boren. By N. Moore. Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing price, 35 
cen 


Industrial Instruction. A Pedagogic and Social Necessity, 
Together with a Critique upon Objections Advanced. By Robert 
oo sn by Margaret K. Smith. Boston: D.C. Heath 

\ cen 


Shakespeare and Chaucer Examinations. Edited with some re- 
marks on the class-room study of Shakespeare. By William Tay - 
lor. Ginn & Co, Mailing price. $1.10. 


David Pointderter’s Disappearance and Other Tales. By Julian 
Hawthorne. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


Practical Physics for School and the Junior Students of Colleces. 
By Balfour Stewart, M.A., and W. W. Haldane Gee. Vol. I 


Electricity and Magnetism. London and New York. Macmillan 
&Co. 60 cents. 


D 


Goldsmith’s—The Traveler, and The Deserted Village. Edited 
with introduction and notes, by Arthur Barrett. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 50 cents. 


The Graphic System of Object Drawing. Books I, II, III. Ar- 
ranged by Hobart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. Brower. 


Hand-book to accompany The Graphic System of Object Draw- 
ing. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 


A Sheaf of Song. By Benj. F. Leggett. New York: John B. 
The Thoughts of the Emperor. M. Aurelius Antoninus. Trans- 
George Long. ; Alden. 


lated by . New York; Jno. B. . Cloth, 30 cents; 
postage, 5 cents. 


A Tramp Through Switzerland. Benj. F. Leggett. New 
York: jno B. Alden. aA 


The Story of Colette, From-the Original La Neuvaine De Colette. 
New York: D. Appleton & Go. 2 cents. 

First Course in The Study of German According to the Natural 
Method. By Otto Heller. Philadelphia: J. Kohler, 911 Arch St. 


1'The Adventures’ of a Widow, Edgar Fawcett, Boston: 
| Tiexnor cen ~ 
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A Skin Without Blemish 


I have suffered all my life with skin diseases of 
different kinds, and have never found permanent 
relief, until, by the advice of a lady friend, I used 


Everywhere a network of sudorific aucts, veins, 
and pores, the skin constantly renews itself, and 


not only with its ceaseless desquamation, but with | 


its natural functional action, eliminates all waste, 
accumulation and disease. Hence, 
blemish means more than beauty ; it means health. 

Curicura, the great skin cure, and CuTiIcURA 
Soap, an exquiste skin beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Curicurna RESOLVENT, the new 
blood purifier, internally, cure every species of tor- 
turing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss 
of hair, from pimples to scrofula. 








I have been afflicted for a great many years with 
bad blood, which has caused me to have sores on 
my b-dy. My hands were in a solid sore for over 
ayear. I had tried almost everything I could hear 
of, but had given up all hopes of ever being cured, 


when I saw the advertisement of the Curicura | 


Remepies. I used one box of Curicura, one 
bottle of RESOLVENT, and one cake of Soap, and 
am now able ¢p do all my own work. 

Mrs. FANNIE STEWART, Staunton, Ind. 





Sold everywhere. Price, Cuttcura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorTer 
Drue anp Cuemicat Co., Boston, Mass. 

aa” Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 





your valuable CuticurA Remepies, I gave them 
a thorough trial, using six bottles of the CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, two boxes of CuTicurRa, and seven 
cakes of Cuticura Soap, and the result was just 
what I had been told it wou!d be — a complete cure. 
BELLE WADE, Richmond, Va. 
Reference, G.W. Latimer, Druggist, Richmond, Va. 





Have just used your CuTicuRA REMEDIES on 


| one of my girls, and found it to be just what it is 


recommended to be. My daughter was all broken 
out on her head and body, and the hair commenced 
to come out. Now she is as smooth as ever she 
was, and she has only used one box of Curicura, 
one cake of Cuticura Soap, and one bottle of 
Cuticurna Resotvent. I doctored with quite a 
number of doctors, but to no avail. I am willing 
to make affidavit to the truth of the statement 
GEORGE EAST, Macon, Mich. 





For the last year I have had a species of itching, 
scaly and pimply humors on my face to which I 
have applied a great many methods of treatment 
without success, and which was speedily and en- 
tirely cured by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES. 





Skin, scalp and hair preserved and beau- 
tified by the use of Cuticura Soap. 


BABY’S 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, cha 


‘War. and 
oily skin prevented by CuTicura 


Mrs. ISAAC PHELPS, Ravenna, O. 
PI a 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
stand graduates 


WANTED LADY TEACHERS. ‘err! ditoci ‘oral suct Colss 


eliesley, Vassar, Smith and the best 
Seminaries; whether ex paren e not; also, lad we Ns, who, though’ not graduates, have had 
successful e 


with om agency. 


We are finding more Mt places for ty A at large salaries than can be secured by any 
other Just k at some of showing samples of of positions we have filled with ladies: 
IN THE STATE NORMALS, Whitewater, Wis. kos, Wis. $ teacher, River Falls, 
Wis., . Olivet, ich. gi hus sic Oahikosh, $000; Model Department, 

Winona, itinn., $750; ms ee $800 ; Cape Girardeau, Mo., 

PRINCIPALSHIPS OF HIGH SCHOO i k, ets Boise City, Idaho. $850; ~ 

Mont., ; East Waterloo, low 70 Black River alia, $600; Hinsdale, Ill., gave; Hyde 











Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Go M 
vernesses, on 


n the Eastern States who are d excellent work, if they would be will- 
salaries. Write to the 
Address ORVILLE BREWER, aditingéé: 
Here are some of the 
facts about the first 250 men an women w 
, 2 at $1600, 1 at $1700, 1 at $1800, 1 at 
eeu yt ete) 5 at , 12 at 
al , 8 a 
tal 
making 312 my tee = de 
significant. They might have been hoodwinked into joining an Agency the first time, but they would 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

and Governesses for every department of instruc- 

phers. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


+, $800 ; Muskegon, Mich., $800. 

GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY; inneapolis, “Minn (two) ; Bismark, Dak., (two) $650; es Fargo. 
Dak., $650; Evanston, Ill., $600; Chicago, ( ville School,) $650; Aspen, Colo., $800; Deadwood, 
ing to come West could , 1.3. their hers’ Co-operativ e Association, and 
learn what they are eae Sr ety. y teachers. It will certainly yom, a = Lt can do you no harm to 
become acquainted with work, and keep posted on the “* pa Re 

170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
FA IS Are what teachers should judge age by in selec’ a Teachers’ Agency. 
seeiateees - = ished Bulletin cy. 
0 250 Men, we sot tions for 95, as follows; 5 ee on ee 16 at Bat 
iis Zat 750, 8 at $800, 2 at 1 at $900, 25 ut $i Bat $00, t $10. 1 at $190. 1 wt $1400 4at 
$2000, 1 t $2800,—total$86 750--an averaxe of $018 
“Or the 250 women, we got positions for 106, as follows: 
19 at $0000 at 6 at 2 at $650, 6 at $700, 1 at $800, roo at , i at $i tat 
$1200,—to’ — average 72 eac 
Of the 5 3 have re-registered i47 once, 122 tw 42 three times, and one four times, 
tions wii three years of the time their first registrations expired. This is 
not join a second and a third time unless they felt that they had been well treated. Try us yourself. 
“e do not believe there is another Agency in the country ‘hat can match that record. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 
, 
Teachers’ Agency. 
Introduces to colle ecnools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, incipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York, 
ELMHURST g wonege L. 








Address (Mrs.) 43 D. CULVER. 
If you want a larger 


20 Fifth Ave.. N. ¥ 
REGISTER EARLY casts" or"x'chanse of 


MISS E. V. Ge atrock. Prin. Primary School, 
Flushing, N 8 :—I take pleasure in recom- 


ood Teachers desiring to locate e'« where 
mending the “* ES ier on Teachers’ 


G 
are cordially invited to correspond with us. Our 


cy”’ to all 
teuchers desiring the services of a thoroughly re- pian of carefully selecting teachers for their 
liable Agency ; ft is in every just what it | ttness, won for us a large and growing 


patronage among the best schools and colleges 
of the country. Send at once for circulars and 
blank. Mention N. Y. ScHooL JUURNAL. 


Address, C. J. ALBERT Manager, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
ae. of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, ~ ag tH ona Churches. Circulars 
of choice ools carefully recommended ta 


is claimed to be. For honorable dealing, court- 
eous treatment and satisfactory result under the 
managemertot Mr Kerr, I believe the ncy 
is unsur . Tbrougb this Agency re- 
ceived, within two days, offers of three excellent 

positions. I accepted the first—my present po- 
sition, and find it very satisfactory. Send for 
circular. Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? 


Register now. We want several hundred skilled 
—— for all parts of the Union. 
F 








J. H. HACKENBERG, ‘Principal High porents. felling and renting of school pecverty 
School, Hamburg, Pa... says:—“ From personal references tarnished. a a 
knowledge, do net hesitate to express m eons MIRIAM COYRIER 


appreciation of the nteeresty ability an 

judgment with which the Pe . Bureau is con- 

ducted. Wortby and aspiring teachers who in- 

trust their a to it will not be disappointed.” 
jars. 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway a Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Send for ci ; Advantages 
bn eeyigeovoationar outer... | NO Fee for Registration. siezsoe*i 


t. Good Teachers—no others— eiwar : wemeed. 








Welsh's English Grammar. 


JUST ISSUED 


The author's name is a guaranty as to its schol- 
“yawrer => and worth. 

elsh’s ow is characterized by its sug- 

fration, and discrimination, weal. of illus- 


erome eg common-sense treatment of 
It does not ti into interminable 
deta but gives the essen 
make ap exceedingly 


in such a way as to 

teresting and profit- 

ear, clean and simple as it is new and 
use will redeem the study of Eng- 
lish cca from fruitless drudgery on the one 
hand, and from superficial indefinitness on the 


A capital book tx in eng Institutes. 


«*,Specimen teachers, 70 c' id. 
If’ not satisfactory | the book, if in — ood tondition, 
may be returned, and money will be refunded. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Essentials of English, 90 cts. 
Complete Rhetoric, $1.1 2. 


ENGLISH MASTERPIECE COURSE.—By 
ora, 4 Hiss coor, and for Hbraxies, Yb ota.” 
roo! or 
aie wil means for the ay oe 
literature a rational and manly ‘ormance, ai 
invaluable hing ay not only in ot eens aan east 
wer of estimating opin- 
jest, bak ono truth, and ig Op 


ten, Jobn Hopkins Uni- 
versity.) 


JOHN C. BUCKBEE & 0., Publishers, 


122 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





* Pays Tablemix, Pant mie. 


amATEUR Gharades ; Selections for Pub- 
! Readings and and Recitations. 
HEAT New York. 





SOH 


The Tonic Sol-fa System. 


To School Superintendents and Teachers. 


Do not buy expensive sets of books and charts 
in the staff system, when with an outlay of but 
65 cents you can test the TONIC SOL-FA method, 
which is far superior. Teachers who can sing 
the scale correctly can teach this — while 
at the same time their own musical powers will 
constantly im) yw 

All who try it bear the same testimony. 

Send 65 cents for all the outfit you need 
for a thorough trial of the system. 


A a giving full information with re- 
to sysiem, sent on receipt of three 
to stamps, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 B. Ninth St. New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


MUSIC »2s2i552°8 
AT 





ng Book for Pul- 
nging &e, 

s of pew and 
athena tie wasdloeete. with 
he and erent & r hee 4 


Glee 
«tS ‘Receciens, we Single eupies 
= -—~™ by mail, 50 cts. By =x 


Liberal Discoun's to the rade and to the r. 
J. H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 





106 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 





rm for stamp. R. E. AVERY, American 
School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., New YORK. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. 





Stadio Building, BOSTON, of: ravi: winx. | TEACHERS ! SuXovShet ieee oe 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good Each get contains large chromo ‘excelaior, ‘mer! —— = and 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. ae carts ed in sixty Steet designs, extent 


set $1; OT ay Large set sam- 
ti Pe nD Pet pb LU yy 3 
il postpaid ty mall. A 3. FOUGH & CO. WARREN, P. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. P 


$30 IN PRIZES FOR TEACHERS. 


. q to the teacher findi the | t 
The First Prize of $15 number of maematied cae in ont 
phamplet of testimonials. 


Second Prize of $10 tothe one finding the second largest number. 


A Third Prize of $5 to the one finding the third largest number. 
The phamplet of testimonials will be sent to any teacher on application, without 


This offer will afford teachers an excellent opportunity to test their practical 
aawistes of grammar. Address. 


ORVILLE BREWER, 





For lager salaries, or change of location, 
ettcoms bereee cet Coepeggave S Association, 176 
Chicago, IIL, ville Brewer, 








170 State Street, Chicago. 

















FIFTH EDITION. 

GRAPHICAL AND THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 

IMPROVED GEO 42 Bleecker Street, New York, 

HISTORICAL CARDS. Cueshe 
Pw -—t ~ 10 impor = ¥ ewan Pat «¢ . 5 . L 53 
U. 8, History. “Unequaled tn ing Teachers} “* Collier’s Histories, 

ener’ Seen whey coe oand cova Rafe re — od BRATS ste” : 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, Fouotain Pare, 0. | “ World at Home Readers.” . 
EADEKS wili confer a favor by faite : 
J tioning Tax JOURNAL When com: dreee and coutains & large propord “1 of books 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists. 
#1; six for $5. Made only by ©. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





SCOTT'S: 


EMULSION |: 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
aAxD HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 
A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children: 
For Scrofulous Affections. 
For Anemia and Debility, 
For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections, 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
fiammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
J, this p lutelhid. Ie Jol. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifer, 
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taste it to be sure 
is property made 
P rly made 
accept n9 coun 
f sim’ 
_—~ The 
dietingasshea 
oni 0a led jady of ft 
sa a of 
the haution 
ee Atvon 
ladies wilt use th ecommend ‘Gourard’ 
as the least harmfut FY Tt the Skin ps —~ —E upe 
bottte will last stx months uring it every day. A 
vendre Spntiie removes superfious hair without injury 
o the skin 
FERD T. HOPKINS; Manager, 48 Bond 8t. running 
through to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
For rah by all Draggiste § and Beoce Goods Dealers 
as and Europe. Also foun4 


in . Ct Macy's, “Stern's, Rhrich +, Ridley's 
and other Fancy Goods Deaiers, {2 Beware of base 
imitations. §$1, for arres’ and proof of any 
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“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 ‘cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two in a book. Every is 
suitable for school use. Thousands already 
in,use. They are the most popular of 
such books gene Try one and see— 
or a set of four—$1.00, 


B, I. KELLOGG 4.00... baucatonal | Pubs. 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 


0 | cal cal Gece A 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





Now here is a nice little nut for teachers 
to crack. It is so very simple, mre so de- 
ceptive the first time trying. t some 
of our ex mathematicians come at it? 
You are not asked to do it by a straight- 
forward, logical, common-sense process. 
No such direct mental strain is required. 
But do it by algebra; that ought to be 

peal et I don’t recollect ever to have met 

eged student of that science, who 
could make it available on test. Is there 
an exception? ‘“‘ Two farmers owning a 
flock of sheep — to divide them. A 
takes 72 erro takes 92 and pays A 
$70. Required the value of the flock.” 
pemenher, it is to be performed by alge- 
ra 


Among the books greatly in demand 
Crocker’s Method of Teaching Geography, 

ocker’s Me of Teac phy, 
by Lucretia Crocker, Su r of Bosto Boston 
np schools; Philips’ Historical Hentiess, 
or supplemental work ; Wood’s Natural 

History Readers, by Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M, A. The two latter are equally popular 
with the scholars, owing to their eanren oa 
adaptability to the wants of yo 
minds, The history readers include cbevles 
from English History, Early England, to 
the year 11 ; Middle Ba won § 1154 to 1608 ; 
and Modern England, 1608 to 1884 ; they 


are all published by the Boston School 
Supply Company of 15 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 


Good schools and competent instructors 
are always glad to be introduced to each 
other, and their acquaintance is sure to 
prove mutually agreeable. In fact, such 
an agency as the American and foreign 
Teachers’ Agency, mariaged by Mrs. M. J. 
Young Fulton, at 23 Union Square, New 
York, which introduces to colleges, 
schools, and families, su mapesior Professors, 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruc- 
tion, and recommends good schools to 
parents, is certain to be cordially suppor- 
ted by both sides of the business. This is 
the case in the example quoted, and the 
reputation of the agency is growing. 


Those schools in need of Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, Charts of all kinds, Black- 
ds, Dustless Erasers, and Crayons, | 
will do well to look at the supply kept by 
Messrs. A. H. Andrews, & Co., manufac- 
tures of the only Dovetailed School Furni- 
ture in the world. They have also just 
ublished Andrews’ New Series of School 
wee Their office is at 686 Broadway, 


Among the books which interest teach- 
ers are three just published. by Messrs. E. 
H. Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, for 
which Mr. C. H. Browne is agent, of 686 
Builers New York. These books are 
Butler’s Gecomay Geography, Butler’s 
on and Butler's Physi- 

teachers and school 
officers are advised i write for specimen 
pages. 


The fourth volume of Alden’s Manifold 
Cycl ia contains 122 illustrations, and 
extends from Baptism to Bilberry—637 

ges, es type, handsome cloth binding, 

or 50 cts.,or in neat half Morocco binding 
for 50 cts.! Postage 10 c. Is not that, 
truly, bringing knowledge within the 
reach of the ions? The t merit of 
any Cyclopedia is its adaptation to practi- 
eal use, giving under each proper head the 
informs on most likely tobe needed, and 
in concise, easily mes Bench form. Who- 
ever wants a Cyclopedia—and who does 
not?—would do well to order at least a 
a volume, which may be returned 
t wanted. Reduced prices are offered 
to early subscribers for complete sets, 
which are to consist of 30 or more vol- 
umes, the volumes being issued at inter- 
vals of about a month. The work is not 
sold either by — or booksellers, but 
only by the publisher direct, which in 
some measure accounts for the wonder- 
fully low prices. 


Live People 
we on in the he gel they joe out for the 


neem win. Stinson 
Co. 4 bind afin, ne need live people 


Sens Wines to work for $1 per hour 
and upwards easil ‘nade te many make more 
than double that. Either sex, 


special abili 
and see. ‘Alt before free ; 
then if conclude be pat 1 A nen ci 





ages. You | 
can oo. the work and live at home. No} 
mired ; allcan doit. Write 





KNOWLEDGE FOR 


THE MILLIONS. 


The fourth volume of Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia contains 
122 illustrations, and extends from Baptism to Bilberry—637 


half Morocco binding for 65 .¢ 


pages, large type, handsome cloth binding, for 50 cts., or in neat 
1 Postage 10c. Is not that, 


truly, bringing knowledge within the reach of the millions? 


The great merit of the Cyclopedia is its adaptation to prac- 


tical use, giving under each proper head the information most 
likely to be needed, and in concise, easily available form. Care- 


ful examination impresses one with its accuracy, as well as the 
remarkable fullness of its information. 


For actual use it 


abundantly answers the needs of all save those whose pur- 


suits require exhaustive study of certain subjects. The com- 


bination of Unabridged Dictionary and Cyclopedia is a 


very great convenience. 


Each volume, as it comes to the 


reader’s hands, invariably renews the surprise felt that a book 
so well got up can be afforded for a price so low. Whoever 
wants a Cyclopedia—and who does not?—would do well to 
order at least a specimen volume, which may be returned if 


not wanted. Reduced prices are offered to early subscribers 
for complete sets, which are to consist of 30 or more volumes, 


the volumes being issued at intervals of about a month. The 


work is not sold either by agents or booksellers, 


but only by 


the publisher direct, which in some measure accounts for the 


wonderfully low prices. 


tive catalogue of choice books, sent free. 


Specimen pages, also 84-page descrip- 


John B. Alden, Pub- 


lisher, 393 Pearl St., New York, or 218 Clark St., Chicage. 





Ho Poti once, So. 348 COMPANY ey Sy |. 


i-A alStatement, January, 1 1887 
CASH CAPITAL. ° $3, ee S 
Reserve Premium Fund, 3.088, 
Reserve for Cages Loases ‘and Claims, 350,268 $0 
Net Surplus, . 1, 413,795 795 05 


$7,802 711 55 
I ema OF ASSETS: 





Fi 


237 
Bonds. rein Mga oka ar 1st Hen on } RlEs’t | 705, 


2,835.3 
Bank & & . . Rt Stocks 


P} 


) sy Satie ee 625, 


“ A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


A new work by the greatest living Historian, 
a. G. BLAINE, 
afy eqguments on the vital issues 
Or the =i [aaa edition (a large one) 
oi sok 2d edition ready. ivol. Price $2.75. 

t@ Reliable few eener employed ens cumenjecton 
or sa vary. eS. agen ' lo 
TIONS Son mn TEERITORY. Coane IN WITH 4 Rusa! 

THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING C©O., Norwics, Cr. 








State on isdn meas (market value). #96,0 
Loan ble on demand, 


seuel oe 
BASS 


8 01 payal 
(nterest “ane on 1st January, 1887, 

Premiums acre inl = hands of anents 273.3 
Real Estate, ° 














HISSSSS SS 


TOTAL, 7, 802, 711 


Tt, B, GREENE, Cuas, J. Makin, Pres. 
W.L ‘Bianzow, | See's. D. A. HEALD, Vice-Pres. 
£.G@: J_H. Wasupurn, V.P. & Fec 


New York. J January 1! th, 1887. 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 


Moterate “Ghargea Plastic ‘ing 44, -— b-— 


““oteseh aE Kelions, Editor Scnoot Jovesst. 





Elocution—Voice Training a 


and lung strengthening by 2 system o 
gymnastic. 


MISS ADELE RANKIN, 


a teacher of wide experience in Boston, { hicago, 
Utica, Rochester, Buffalo, and Columbus, wil! 
gre lessons at 31 East 17th Street, New York. 

uesdays and Thursdays, 10to5o’clock. Call 
or send for testimonials. 





FOR READING CIRCLES. 
Songs Basi pasa +: Tae 
H. BUTTERW 
Author of vy Die Zag hata ae Edition. 


ont rs RECEIPT | N.E. PUBLIEETNG CO. ’ 
100. 83 Somerset St., n. 





LEASE mention the Trtasure-TRove when corres- 
ponding with advertisers. 





t BEST BOOKS FOR Liberal Discounts to 
OOO SCHOOL LIBRARIES. | Teachers and Schools. 


New 64 page catalogue now = Books carefully selected and classified under 


‘s a Wie ** American History,” 


vels, Exploration and Adventures,” “Stories” 
istory and Historical Stories,” Fairy Tales, Legends, M ology, etc,” 


‘* Natural History, ” “Light Science,” ‘‘ Miscellaneous.” As we keep all these oks in 


stock, orders 


be promptly filled. Send all such orders direct to us and thus save 


time, ‘correspondence and express charges, and secure our big discounts. Catalogue 


free, 


E. L. ‘ZnLLoue & CO., Educational Pubs., 25 CLINTON PL., NEW YORK. 





No. 16. 


* Its a Mistake to detain pupils in 
the School-Room during Recess.” 


MISTAKES IN TEACHING 








JAMES L. HUGHES, 
Inspector of Public Schools, 
Toreien, Canada. 





right. Capital not required, Btineon & 
start you. 





New Authorized Copyright Edition. 


Rewritten and Enlarged by two important chapters on 
‘* Mistakes in Aim,”’ and ‘ 
By James L. Hucues, Inspector Schools, Toronto, Can. 
Cloth, 16mo, 128 pp. 
cents ; by mail, 5 cents extra, 


This valuable little volume tells how 100 Mistakes in 
Teaching may be avoided, in the plainest, most practical 
way. Thousands of copies already in the hands of teachers. 

“i a advise e teacher to invest so cents in the hase of. this 
useful vi Svalunes™ ONE. Journal of Education. _— 

“TI know of no book that contaive in the same com 


matter directly bearing on their work and le of so immedi- 
ately utilized.”—State Supt. Schools, Mary. 


"EB. Li KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, }%5 Clinton Place, New 


‘ Mistakes in Moral Training.”’ 


Price, 50 cents ; to teachers, 40 


so much 


151 Wabash Aveitue, Chicago. 
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SILK SIL AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


IS FOR YOU! 


obtaining 
stock of SUK 7 ay! ibben Remnants of several 
hese houses, w! the finest goods. These 


of the largest of 
is may be dew bs upon po to 
except in the o aine best stores of yr Yet 
iteverknown. A Agua benefit fore 
Seoul cle eee, choice goods ab: ey SS free. 
pended on, 
e assortment of 


+ woo! dollars in this direct and can 
poe « most complet 
coy wae Shatoand width, and all of excellent quality, wiapted for for 
Sawen hat trimmi scarfs, dress 
mings, silk quilt work, cte., ete. 
three yards and i 

tternsare new a ~— 


ining a Complete 
_—— ribbo oe Free. chek 
er and Ladies’ nt my - 
monthly by us, is acknowl 

bess jodical of the kin: 


1, re! 


; regular price 75 cts. ear. 
i send it to you for a trial oer on will also —_ frees 
the ribbons: 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, 65 cts.; 4 subscrip- 
pat ms $l. colen Gemen es al for less 
than Lys Get 3 friends to join y: geting 4aubscriptions -— 
4boxes for a only 9 can do it in a few wioutes The jer is 
based on t:—those who read 2 eee 
one year, want it ¢ , and pay us the full 
after years, and not now, that we make money. 
offer in order to at once secure 250,000 new 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter. 
profit the majority of them will ‘wish to renew their sub- 
seri and will do so, money is but a small frac- 
tion of the price you would have to pay at any store a ee 
smaller assortment of farinferior ribbons. Best bargain ever 
you will not ee appreciate it until after you see all. Safe deliver 
inteed. to any one not perfectly sath 

Besecot this out or send at once for probably it won t appear aga’ 

& CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, ee. 


ee 


to, for 
for it; itis ta 
So 


Bu 
, shall reward us eee a 








Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and al] 
other points on the CaicaGo, MILWAUKEE 
& St. Pau. Railway, with choice of routes 
via Omaha or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands, 

The people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing inform- 
ation relative to the journey, please ad- 
dress, for particulars, A. V. H. ( ‘ar. enter, 
General Passenger Agent Milwaukee, 
Wis., or F. A. Miller, Assistant General 
rae Agent, 63 Clark St., Chicago, 


HELPS ror TEAC HERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now ready. It contains 
in its 84 a full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 

rominent books for teachers. These have 

n carefully classified into departments, 
and every book has ts title, number of 
pages, price special teacher’s price, and 
——. All the prominent are further 
described, or a table of their contents given 
It has also a short list of reference books. 
club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pub- 
lished. Our prices are low, and any teacher 
will save money by securing it. mt free 
or 4 cents in stamps. 


B, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, New. York. 








This is an Oil Dressing. 
nt ae ghee ne is eco- 
nomical, gives a natural not varnished. 


Beware of other ms ome? to contain oil, 
they are mere im: foltatbone of Raven Gloss, afford- 


ng a larger profit. Allow no substituting. For 
saie every where. 
Butrron & OTTiEy, M’f’rs, 71 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & C0, |: 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES! : 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


2|UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND eratrer on aapeey: 9 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 866. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, | de 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. iw =— & 00. 








CATARRH 


Orecicte ot ent by mail. 





woe ee 





rt publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
A — 4 esteem oa a favor if names of 

who do not take it, and who would 
be be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them ‘specimen copier. 








GREATAMERICAN 












GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's time to get 

orders for our celebrated THAS and COFFEES, ah oadig 4 

beautiful Gold Band or Moss hoes Ch China. Tea oon or gp 

Decorated Gold Rose Dinner Set, or G Band or Moss 

Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 
Lamp, or Watch, or W Dictionary. 

No house can give the same y of enets aad premiums as we. 

We Por full partioulare. 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 


The secret is out at last. The New York 
elevated railroad guards call out the sta- 
tions in Volapuk. 


Arithmetic.—Laura: ‘‘So you are really 
engaged to him, dear? He is forty, you 
say, and you are , Swen — Jam twice as old 
as you, 

forty he will ak eighty 
gracious! I hadn’t thought of that.” 


“If Henry George and Dr. McGlynn 
have really fallen out, as now neers, the the 
old conflict for the n of the 
recurs again, with the Standard Oil —- 
any on one side and the insignificant 
remainder of mankind on the other.” 


or 


** Another mine gone to the wall,” said 
a gentleman standing on the sidewalk to a 
friend, as a la z + mae is interested in 
iron mining-stoc g. ‘ What 
mine is that?” me Sy the wyer. ‘‘ Kalso- 
mine,” answered the old joker, as he 

odged behind a cigar sign, while the 
lawyer went off, looking over his shoulder, 
enough to fight. 


Dry Goods Clerk (to Granger): ‘‘ Much 
obliged for your trade. Now don’t you 
want a nice mas! for your daughter?” 
Granger : aw, I reckin’ not. Hanner 
won't a a cow dul she marries. Then 
I ‘lows to give her the spotted heifer.” 


Omaha Girl: ‘‘Oh, I should so like to 
visit England.” Traveled Female: Eng- 
land? Of all places! Never go near that 
barbarous country.” ‘‘ Barbarous?” ‘ Ab- 
solutely brutal. What do you suppose 
they do over there when a woman dies?” 
‘I’m sure I don’t know.” ‘The sexton 
tolls her age.” 


pt Is there any man in “ town named 
ternoon?” inquired a Mississippi post- 
master as he held up a letter PE eect 
“ce P, M.” 

Boston husband (to wife) : ‘‘ The arrival 
of Rameses IT seems to have created quite 
a sensation in town.” Boston lady: “0, 


John, couldn't you arrange to have him to 
dinner ?” 


** Does your mother wear felt slippers ?”’ 
asked an old lady of a little boy where she 
was Visiting. ** Yes, ma’am, she do. I’ve 

felt ’em,” answered the small boy, signifi- 
cantly. 


IMPORTANT. 


When yg 8-2 York City, save Bagg gc: 
Express and Hire, and stop at th 
Grand Union Hotel. opposite Grand Centre! 


ae he L pany meng A Furnished Rooms at $1 anc 

by ft tae perday, European plan, Elevators and 
Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horsecars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better tor less money atthe Grand Upion 

Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should e- 
ways be ane for coe TEETHING. 
THES ‘ HILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, alla 4 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST RE 
EDY FOR DIARRACEA, 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


Justice: ‘‘ Ninety days. See that the 
fellow gets a bath.” Prisoner: ‘ All right, 
Judge. I don’t mind the washing, only so 
I ain’t ironed afterward.” 


Ax spelled without the final ‘‘e 
rather a blunt look. 


A question for newsboys—‘ Does your 
mother know your route ?” 


John, aged four, witnessed a military 
drill on Boston Common. One of the 
officers rode a horse which was very un- 
ruly, and in some of his antics nearly 
threw his rider, whereupon John exclaim- 


” has 


ed excitedly: ‘‘Mamma, mamma, Mr. 
Fissell’s horse don’t fit him.” 
Wife: ‘‘I'm so worried about that 


cough of yours, John, dear.” Husband 
Fondly): ** Don’t be foolish, little one. 

t is a mere nothing.” Wife: ‘‘ It may be 
a mere nothing, John, but I do wish you 
would see the—the insurance man to day.” 


Farmer's Wife : ‘I must go home, have 
a great deal to do. We are going kill an 
ox to-day.” City Damsel: hat you 
kill an entire ox at once?” 


A Yale lock is capable of 60,000,000 
Sepbpetions, but bank cashiers know 
"em 


espeare was not a broker, ‘ but 
does any one know who else has furnished 
so many stock quotations?” 


GO You can live at home and make more money 
work for than at else 

world Either sex; all ages. Oostly cules saan = 

Terms Faux. Address, TRUE & Co. Augusta, Maine. 








The Teacher 


Who advised her pupils to strengthen 
their minds by the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, appreciated the truth that 
bodily health is essential to mental 
vigor. For persons of delicate and feeble 
constitution, whether young or old, this 
medicine is remarkably beneficial. Be 
sure you get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

“ Every spring and fall I take a num- 


ber of bottles of Ayer ’s Sarsaparilla, and 
am greatly benefited.’ — Mrs. James H. 
Eastman, Stoneham, Mass. 

“IT have taken Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
with great benefit to my general health.” 
— Miss Thirza L. Crerar, Palmyra, Md. 


“My daughter, twelve years of age 
has suffered for the past year from ’ 


General Debility. 


A few weeks since, we began to give 

her Ayer’s Sarss aparilla. Her health has 

greatly improved.”’— Mrs. Harriet H, 
attles, South Chelmsford, Mass. 


“About a year ago I began using Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla as a remedy for debility 
and neuralgia resulting from malarial 
exposure inthe army. I was ina very 
bad condition, but six bottles of the Sar- 
saparilla, w ith occasional doses of Ayer’s 
Pills, have greatly improved my health. 
I am now able to work, and feel that I 
cannot say too muc h for your excellent 
remedies.’—F. A. Pinkham, South 
Moluncus, Me. 


‘My daughter, sixteen years old, is 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with good ef- 
fect.”’— Rey. 8. Graham, United 
Brethren Church, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


**T suffered from 


Nervous Prostration, 


with lame back and headache, and have 
been much benefited by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. I am now 80 years of age, 
and am satisfied that my present health 
and prolonged life are due to the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla..""—Lucy Moffitt, 
Killingly, Conn. 

Mrs. Ann H. Farnsworth, a lady 79 
years old, So. Woodstock, Vt., writes: 
“After several weeks’ suffering from 
nervous prostration, I procured a bottle 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I 
had take n half of it my usual health 


returned.’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle. 





OPENING OF THE 


“CANTA FE ROUTE.” 


Passenger Trains Running Daily 
Between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, via Joliet, Streator 
and Galesburg: 





On January first, 1888, the Chicago, 
Santa Fé & California Railway ran its first 
trains between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, opening for passenger and freight 
traffic in a quite manner—a railway that, 
when qoenghated to Kansas City, will be 
one of the most important thoroughfares 
in the West. The line passes through an 
old and well settled section of Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, but having been de- 
signed and laid for the purpose of Bynes 
a direct line between Chicago and 
City, it bears neither to one side ~ “the 
other in search of large towns, but takes 
in those that lie immediately on the track 
of an almost air line. 

When the road is completed it will re- 
duce the Pa nage between Chicago and 

Kansas Cay fully thirty miles, and 
when the official measurement is made it 
will probably be found to have reduced it 
still more. 
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WEST TROY, XH, ¥. 1826. 
Description prices and on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
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Sata ogue sent Free. 
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Volume V.—International Education Series. 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample notes by 
ww. N. HAILMANN, A. M.;, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


A Complete presentation of the ene of the New Education in all of its phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 


PRICE, $1.50. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class-supplies. Send for 
full descriptive circulars, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NOW READY: 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SPELLING BOOK. 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D. 12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 
ca Comprehensive and generally useful. Note the many valuable features, ca 


A Serres or LANGUAGE Lessons, teaching the , Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
ongin, structure, sound and meaning of words. words. 

Root Words, and words of every day use only | COmmon errors in ng, pronunciation and 

Script exercises from the first lesson onward. 


polit 

are employed. use of words pointed out, 

Lessons in grouped objects, synonyms and|/ ‘The ALTERNATE SPELLER is so classified and 
dictation. — a a 


the notes and 
Correct methods of writing the forms of words. as to ey and greatly ce the work of 
Exercises in word building. the teacher. 








ingle apoctingn copy sent to any address by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the introduction and 


whdlentie price, 12 cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPKY, 
BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRAPKY, 
BUTLER'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


BE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Ag nt, 686 Broadway, New York. 


THREE NEW BOOKS. 


First Term’s Work in|Well’s 
Reading. 


By HELEN M, CLEVELAND. 

















Essentials or 


Trigonometry. with Four 
Place Tables, $1.08, And, 


Well’s Plane Trigono- 


metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Maas. Inst. of Technology 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, ee 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


A TEST CASE. 


After a critical canvass of all the leading spelling-books, the Superintendent and 
Principals of the city of Milwaukee unanimously recommended and the Board of 
Education unanimoussy adopted 


REED’S WORD LESSONS 
for exclusive use in their schools. 

In his communication to the Board regarding the five years’ experiment of 
doing away with a text-book on spelling, the Superintendent says : “‘ Experience 
seems to prove that this method of teaching — results in a great waste of 
time, that it is indefinite, vague as to requirements, that it places upon the teacher 
an unusual amount of labor in copying lists of words upon the rds, that it 
requires the child to copy these lists, sometimes in haste and f equently without 
regard to neatness or care in penmanship.” 


he _ publishers would be pleased to correspond with teachers regarding this 
0 


GLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 


A new Primer nicely illustrated. 





Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 








MESERYV Y’S 


Text-Books on Book Keeping. 


Single and double entry, and single entry, adopted in Boston and 
in every ificorporated city but four in New England, in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Albany, Jersey City, Cleveland, Bloomington, Dubuque 
and hundreds of important cities in all the states. Sample copy of 
single and double entry sent for 50 cents. Single eniry, 30 cents. 
Send for descriptive circular. , 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 








SOME EXCELLENT BOOKS 


OF PERMANENT VALUE’AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE, TO MAKE ROOM FOR 
NEW STOCK. 


LIMITED ‘SUPPLY ONLY. 


HE A, EXHIBITION, oF, J. 

DORMAN STEELE, Ph.D. eS Soe Oey, 

64 pages, Large 8vo., 41 Neeru Wood 
Engravings, Toned per, uncut edge. 
50c, (Special to tea 14c.) 

IL. 


CRETICAL REVIEW OF THE CEN- 
TENNIAL EXHIBITION, By Gen 
Francis A, WALKER, Pb.D., LL. ri Chief 

of the Bureau of Awards. Stiff paper Covers, 
pages, Large Svo., tinted paper. Price. & 50c. 
(Sp:cial to teachers, ide.) 


a wre ST notes on most 





NOT TO BE aedy ranean: 


RACTICAL woux ‘oy Anes, By 
PHILIP GILBER IN, Editor of the 
Price, 50c. 


London Olio. ‘et 
Sone to teachers 14c.) =v one interested 
Art, this book is invaluable 
Iv. 
ODERN SCHOOLS OF ART, By Pattip 
M | 7 aga HAMERTCN. Paper, 8vo. Price, 
«Special to Le 14c.) 


These are = 
interesting subjects 
the ablest art critic in the world. r 


These books are not for sale by booksellers at s but will be forwarded b; t- 
paid on receipt of Price, by the publishers, Ah ap Sogn 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


Numbers 


1 and 2, 


HOW TO THINK sam» WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 
books contain outlines for Composition pt Rules for Punctuation, — and for 


These 
Writing. Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each 


stamps for 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YOR 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


122 and 124 Wabash > Chicago. 





READINGS 
RECITATIONS 


AND 
PLAYS 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. 








is now ready. It contains much original matter, 
including ag capital new Farces), embracing 
ween Patuos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 


No, 21° of Garrett's ‘100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 


Dramatic SKETCHES, Diaxgcr, RELIGIOUS AND 


Temperance Reapincs, DiaLtoGcugs,—in fact just what you are look- 
ing for to make up a first- ‘class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30cents. Ask your 
Bookseller for No. 

P. GARRETT & CO 

Club Rates and List or Contents of all the Numbers sent Frex. 

Every Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full set. 


, or send price to 
, 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CYCLOPADIAS. 


Every school board should avail themselves of 
the present opportunity to place a set of JOHN- 
SON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPZDIA, 
(revised edition,) in the school library for the 
use of all the pupils. It will aid them in their 
studies, encourage them to make progress, and be 
a benefit to the community. Every library should 
have a set of these works, so complete, so fresh 
so late. Let it be known that our citizens appre~ 
ciate good reading matter, and are willing to en- 
courage a laudable enterprise by subscribing for 


the best,the cheapest, the latest Cyclopeedia extant. | a 


A.J, JOHNSON &CO, 
11 Great Jones St., 
(SEND FOR CIRCULARS.) New York. 


MUSIC IN THE SPRING. 


There are yet some months of cool weather in 
which to prepare and practice music for the con- 
cluding concerts and festivals of the season. 


our complete and rich lists of EASTER MUSIC | or 











Now let yY apna, ba in to ice the 
sweet Votes: OF NATURE 
or FORES TURE 8 + 9 t4 or MERRY 


COMPANY .. NE 
“* 40 “<r, or $3.00 p per ys 


f the higher schools will like DRESS 
BH RARSAL | 


Ay MAKone ri bo, or $9. 00 per doz.) 


Fine Cantatas of moderate difficulty for adults 
- HEROKS OF ’76 ($1.00). HERBERT 
ND ELSA (75 cts.), pag RONDAGE 
rT .00), ‘se (65 oo ae ‘H AND BOAZ 
cts.), WRECK HESPERUS (35, cts.) 
AIR ‘MELUSINA. v8 cts.), BATTLE 
HUNS (80 cts.) Send for lists. 
For Male Quartets and Choruses. 


+ ng + ($1.38), MALE VOICE GLEE 

BOOK ($1.00), KMERSON’s UARCETS 
AND CHORUSES (00 cts., KMERSON’S 
MALE VOICE GEMS ($1.00). 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


PLAYS Sh SESE 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 
Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
Samples will yg Bom ee or parent. Firet 
Reader, 15 cents; Second, 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
5 Somerset St., Boston. 


A’S FESTIVAL, 











GENUINE 
past 


mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








(0 cts. or $4.50 per dos}, NEW | the Science of 
N (66 cts., or $5.40 per doz.), or I 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 

Srawing. Books, ae chm Models 
d Artists’ M 

—- Geeestaan hy weg on Art Edu- 

+ ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANG'S. DRAWING MODELS, 
MODELS. bi boom Gpestalia designed » th 
ave 

Re Fy Dra’ : in Primary and G ame - 
mar Schools. consist of Solids and Tablets. 
are made with 


in every stage, and especially 
address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
k Street, 


7? Par Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


MINERALOGY, &c. 


I. DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. Com- 
prising the most recent Discoveries. Fifth i. 


outset. 
For catalogue and 





by Prof. Geo. J. Jae Tncludi ices er 
Profs. Brush ee wor 
up to 1882. 8vo, ‘doth, $10.00. 
“We have a good many works on Miner- 
oe ei tgs oat ao 
;— 0 
eae ae lan, de' exe- 


Il. MANUAL om MINERALOGY AND 


ris IE nt 

woode 0, 00. 

“The present. issue is the the "bth of the revised 

edition, the sale having reached nearly 15,000 
This is conclusive evidence of ts value 


copies. 
Or aan hchaeete for practical purposes.” 


of Prof. 


colored | Mo Revised and 
8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

Iv. MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE 
Mew Fise Anes With an Introduction on 


Analysis, (constituti the Determin- 
2 Part of Dana’s Mi: +4 Prof. Geo. 


Brush. Third edition, into the new 
system. Cloth, $3.50. 


Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above: 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 





